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FRANCE AND ITALY. 


lag diplomatic skirmish between the French and Italian 
Governments is not very important, and the language 
which has been used on either side is quite as intelligible as 
if it had admitted of a literal interpretation. The Emperor of 
the Frencu had thought it expedient to prepare for the with- 
drawal of his troops from Rome, and the Italian Government 
naturally accepted with eagerness an important concession. 
It would not, however, have been proper to leave the Pore 
wholly at the mercy of his enemies, nor was it the interest of 
Italy prematurely to provoke a dangerous outcry on the part 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood throughout the world. It 
was obviously convenient that the responsible Government 
should be provided with an argument against GARIBALDI or 
Mazzini, when any future attempt was made to force the 
national policy ; and an agrcement with France to abstain from 
any enterprise against the Papal power furnishes a conclusive 
reason for the inaction which would in any case be prudent. 
‘The Emperor, in withdrawing the army of occupation, could 
ask no less, and it would have been absurd to refuse com- 
pliance with a moderate demand. If the Convention had been 
confined to its natural objects, it would merely have substi- 
tuted an Italian guarantee for a French occupation ; but it 
was thought necessary to satisfy the turbulent minority of 
zealous Catholics, and that far more important part of the French 

ple which holds that every unselfish act of policy is a dere- 
iction of national duty. The real advantage to France consisted 
in the abdication of an invidious and unjust exercise of power, 
and, unless a farther portion of Italian territory had been 
extorted as an equivalent for Rome, it would have been im- 
possible to derive any material benefit from the negotiation. 
It was therefore arranged that, for the gratification of popular 
vanity, Italy should seem to lose something, though there was 
nothing for France to gain. The transfer of the capital to 
Florence is not in itself inexpedient, but no country likes to 
submit in its internal affairs to foreign dictation. The Italians 
are quite right in persuading themselves that they wished to 
go to Florence, while the French complacently reflect that 


"they have forced their allies to make a public acknowledgment 


of their continued dependence on the liberating Power. It is 
difficult to say how far enforced acts of homage are likely to 
be regarded as a set-off to the gratitude which has been 
earned by substantial services. Italy owes great obligation to 
the Emperor Naporroy, but if he publishes it to all the 
world too loudly and too often, it is possible that the debt 
may be thought to have been cancelled. For the present, all 
parties have, with a patriotic instinct which approaches to 
oe tacitly agreed to see in the policy of France 
nothing but liberality and courtesy. 

The engagements between the contracting Powers admitted 
of a highly elastic interpretation. Count Cavocr formerly 
reconciled his countrymen to the selection of Turin, as a 
temporary capital, by holding out the hope of recovering here- 
after the historical centre of the kingdom. His successor, 
Baron Ricasott, himself a Tuscan, more definitely Geclared that 
Rome was the natural and destined capital of Italy. Turin was, 
therefore, regarded as a provisional substitute, and the French 
Government professed to think that the transfer of the seat 
of government woud be equivalent to the adoption of a perma- 
nent capital, and to the renunciation of the hope of acquiring 
Rome. Although it would have been imprudent to repudiate 
an assumption which was not expressed in the text of the 
Convention, the Italian Minister at Paris took care, in a formal 
despatch, to reserve’ the “aspirations” which are no other 
than the determination to take possession of Rome at the first 
convenient opportunity. No phrase could be too indefinite 
to mystify those who chose to be deceived, while the 
Italians perfectly understood that their Government main- 
tained its right of future action. The priests and their 
adherents, as well as the numerous enemies in France of 


Italian unity, protested, as might have been expected, 

an official intimation that Florence might be considered onl 
a stage on the road to Rome. M. Drovyn pe Luvys, thoug 
he is personally unfriendly to the Italian cause, would perhaps 
not have troubled himself to appease the pious alarms of the 
Ultramontane party ; but it is always dangerous to encourage 
a suspicion that French interests have been neglected. The 
Foreign Minister has therefore declared, in an elaborate des- 
patch, that the transfer of the capital is a solemn pledge given 
to France; that it is neither a provisional expedient, nor a 
resting-place on the road to Rome; and that to suppress the 
pledge would be to annul the contract. The language of the 
despatch is intended to convey a rebuff to the Italian Govern- 
ment, but it has fuiled to produce a disavowal of the intentions 
which had previously been announced or hinted. Chevalier 
Nianra, in his reply, politely insists on his “ aspirations,” and 
he even takes the opportunity to make them a little more 
definite and intelligible. He explains that “ reconciliation 
“between Italy and the Papacy upon the principle of a 
“free Church in a free State is the object of our aspi- 
“rations.” He adds that he had not thought it decorous to 
anticipate the fall of the Pontifical Government by its own 
fault and impotence. In plain words, Italy will take Rome 
when it cay, and, having established the freedom of the State 
in the form of an undivided Italian kingdom, it will allow the 
Church the exercise of the freedom which may be conferred 
by the abolition of the temporal power. Having thus publicly 
affixed two opposite interpretations to their recent contract, 
the Italian Minister at Paris and M. Drovyn pr Lavys have 
agreed, in the presence of the Experor, to take it for granted 
that no difference of opinion remains. The right of action is 
reserved on the part of Italy, and the right of preventing 
action on the part of France. 

_ All reasonable Italians are well aware that the realization 
of their hopes must be postponed until the policy of the 
French Government is modified, or until circumstances enable 
Italy to assume perfect independence. For the present, it is 
only possible to intimate, in general terms, the purpose which 
perhaps is more effectual in cementing Italian unity than its 
unresisted accomplishment would be. Notwithstanding the 
explicit language of the French despatches, all parts of 
Italy have accepted the Convention on the distinct under- 
standing that Rome is hereafter to be absorbed in the king- 
dom; and the Parliamen debates have given public 
expression to the national determination. It is in favour 
of Rome, and not of Florence, that Turin resigns her ancient 
sovereignty, and that Naples consents to remain a 
vincial city. The proposed reconciliation of Rome with 
Italy is not likely to be pursued by either party in the way 
of friendly concession. ‘The Church and its partisans take 
every opportunity of insulting a nation which is perhaj 
the better for affronts if it is induced more closely 
to cherish its new-found existence. M. pe Fattoux, 
an eminent Catholic leader, formerly a Minister under the 
Republic and the Presidency, has taken a late opportunity of 
declaring that he loves the art, the religion, and the hi 
of Italy, though he is no friend to her new-fangled and facti- 
tious unity. Like Lamarrine, he affects, with a dull pedantry, 
to believe that Italy is a land of the dead, converted into a 
museum for the amusement of sentimental and estheti¢ 
travellers. A kingdom with twenty millions of subjects, 
und with an army of 300,000 men, may still not be strong 
enough to resist French dictation, but it can scarcely 
fail to resent a supercilious and stupid condescension. The 
Italians have at least not sunk to the political level of M. pe 
Fat.oux, who professes to awaii with implicit deference the 
infallible decision of the Porr. “The Holy Father divides 
“his time between his oratory and his council-chamber, and 
“his children have only to listen to his final decision.” 
Whatever pious imprecations against Italy can effect will 
undoubtedly be forthcoming from the Papal oratory ; but in his 
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council-chamber the Holy Father has only to make up his 
mind whether he will levy a small army to maintain himself 
against the antipathy of his subjects, or throw upon France 
the responsibility of a probable revolution. The Convention 
between France and Italy is not dependent on the apprayal of 
any third Power. 

The final solution of the difficulty will probably be long 
delayed. ‘The financial embarrassments of Italy sufficiently 
occupy the attention of the Government, and it would be 
wildly imprudent to break openly with France. The 
temporal power retains the tenacity of ancient and un- 
broken tradition, and as long as it is identified with 
Catholicity, and while the French Government remains 
professedly Catholic, it will be difficult and dangerous for Italy 
to assume formal possession of Rome. But it is by no means 
certain that the prolongation of the quarrel will be advan- 
tageous to the Papacy. An open and premature schism would 
be disadvantageous to Italy, because it would divide the 
population into two hostile factions. A gradual and universal 
modification of ecclesiastical relations would be more effectual, 
and more formidable to Rome. The strength of the Church 
lies wholly in the priests, the women, and the peasantry; yet 
already more than a third of the clergy is wavering in its ail - 
giance, the lower classes are rising in intelligence and spirit, and 
the educated laity has always regarded the pretensions of the 
Pore with indignant contempt. In France itself, the violence of 
the Ultramontane clergy is producing a reaction, and there is 
reason to believe that the influence of the priests in elections 
has been largely overrated by the Government. When the 
French army is withdrawn, the formal independence of a 
petty province will not seriously affect the political or military 
strength of the Italian kingdom, nor is it undesirable that a 
new generation should be taught to regard the Pore as 
the natural enemy of their country. The Papacy will 
bear to the kingdom of Italy the relation of a long-lived 
annuitant to the owner of the principal estate, who is also the 
reversioner of the excepted profits. It would be criminal to 
accelerate the decease, but the event is certain to occur sooner or 
later. It is, perhaps, not surprising that the venerable dowager 
declines to accept the personal security which is described as 
a free Church in a free State, in exchange for her lien on the 
land. M.'Drovyn pe Lavys declares that her choice shall 
not be forced, and for the present the Holy See may probably 
rely on her powerful protector. 


MR. GLADSTONE AT ISLINGTON. 


M* GLADSTONE shows that he is a practical as well 
as a theoretical economist. Careful of the pounds, he 
knows that it will not do to neglect the humble pence. After 
something like a Royal progress through the great towns and 
cities of Lancashire, he visits Islington and Hoxton, and the 
closing of the North London Industrial Exhibition gives him 
an opportunity of discoursing to the working man on the 
objects, advantages, and pleasures, the dignities and privileges, 
proper to the class which pays no income-tax. Not that 
Mr. Giapstoxe went to Islington merely for the sake of 
dropping a pregnant hint on the injustice of excluding from 
the political function of giving away other people’s money 
those who have none of their own. A possible rival, and 
an actual colleague, had opened the Exhibition. It was not, 
therefore, in Mr. Giapstone to forego the dear delight of 
expunging Earl Russet. The occasion was one on which 
a small generosity would have cost little. Poor Earl Russrxi, 
having nothing to say, went to North London and said it. 
Mr. GLapstone, having always much to say, had a little secret 
eatisfuction in saying his usual much last Monday evening, 
because he had to efface the not very brilliant reminiscences of 
the opening day at the Agricultural Hall. ‘The one little ewe 
lamb might, indeed, have been left to the emeritus agitator ; but 
a demagogue cannot afford to be liberal even to an extinct 
reputation in his own line. If the necessity of being not only 
the foremost, but the only, tribune of the people had not lain 
hard upon Mr. Giapstong, he would scarcely have accepted 
so sorry an occasion for pouring out the copious streams of his 
eloquence. As to the Industrial Exhibition itself, its existence 
is probably due to the necessities of the shareholders of the 
Agricultural Hall Company. They have got a large building 
on their hands, and they must let it to some profit. Hitherto, 
the Directors have Tr a commendable ingenuity in 
earning an honest, though not always dignified, penny. Cattle 


shows, horse shows, dog shows, and donkey shows have 
alternated with concerts, bazaars, and Volunteer balls in a 
variety which must be slightly distracting to the staid Isling- 
tonian mind, ‘These exhibitions have culminated in the North 


London Industrial Exhibition. The title is a ni#€nomer, for the 
thing happened to be a display of what are precisely not works 
of industry. We can quite understand that an exhibition 
of works of craft and industry, the actual results of a workman’s 
own manual skill and sense of beauty and propriety, a test of his 
powers of invention and personal gifts, would be a very good 
thing indeed. Such an exhibition would present a most 
useful contrast to that gigantic imposture, the Great Exhibition 
of 1862, which was little more than an aggregate of shop- 
fronts, and in which the shopkeeper and manufacturer—that is, 
the man of capital—entirely obliterated the claims of the skilled 
artisan. But the North London Exhibition was nothing of 
the sort. It did not show us the carver, or modeller, or 
enameller, or smith—the skilled man at work with his own 
hands and his own brains at the craft to which his life was 
dedicated—but it asked us to survey and applaud the spectacle 
of this same man playing at other occupations, with results 
whicl might be pretty or fanciful, or ingenious enough in their 
way, but which, being out of the producer’s natural line, were 
at the best curious, and in no sense valuable or useful. Of course 
it is something that a plumber or glazier should try to be a land- 
scape painter ; but a great artist no man can be whose life is not 
given to one pursuit. All that can be said of the British 
workman’s performances at Islington is that a man had better 
be bird-stuffing or carving tea-things out of cherry-stones than 
boozing at a public-house. The mistake is to persuade our- 
selves that, because a few hundred uneducated people can be 
found who like to amuse themselves with modelling churches 
in cork, therefore a social millennium is at hand. And some- 
thing more than a mistake is committed by those who have the 
audacity to infer, because such exceptional pursuits occur 
here and there, that it will be safe to entrust the sole manage- 
ment of the nation to those millions of uneducated people to 
whom the Islington exhibitors form the very rare exceptions. 
There may be a connexion between a taste for carving toy 
ships with a pocket-knife and the extension of the franchise, 
but it has been reserved for Mr. GLApsTONE to see it, as it 
is still reserved for him to demonstrate it. 


Nor will it do at all to argue, as has been suggested, that 
Mr. Grapstonr’s own career, and his choice of an elegant 
recreation from the drudgery of political life in the charms of 
literature and classical studies, presents an exact parallel to 
the letter-carrier spending his evenings in an attempt at oil- 
painting. Lord Densy and Mr. GLapsToNE may take to 
Homer, and nobody can but admire their tastes. But Lord 
Dery and Mr. Giapstone have shown that they know what 
a statesman’s real work is; and, according to the best of their 
powers, they have pursued their own real work of life. There 
is nothing whatever to show that the Islington exhibitors are 
like Lord Dersy and Mr. GLapstoxe—the foremost men of 
their day in their own proper calling. Indeed, there is nothing 
to show that the carpenter taking to ivory carvings would not 
have been much better employed in oak-carving, or in some 
pursuit more naturally akin to his own line, Amateur 
work may be generally tolerated, but there is an evil 
in magnifying its value, An exhibition of album verses 
would be curious, and perhaps entertaining, but it would 
scarcely elevate the poetic art, and it might be absolutely 
mischievous in encouraging what is called a taste for making 
nonsense verses. There used to be a fashion, happily ex- 
tinct as regards the interests of suffering leather, for young 
ladies to take to bookbinding and shoemaking; but Mr. 
GLapsToNE seems to have forgotten his classics, though he 
ought not to have forgotten the poet who satirized the 
universal genius that knew everything, and knew every- 
thing badly. It is, perhaps, but breaking a butterfly on the 
wheel to point out the fallacy of the extravagant eulogies 
passed by Mr. Guapsrone and the newspaper writers on 
the moral beauty of the Islington Industrial Exhibition ; but 
a check is wanted on the benevolent, but very unpractical, 
character of the sort of education which is now-a-days offered 
to working men. ‘To do them only justice, the Mechanics’ 
Institutes did pretend to teach a subject, and to teach it with 
all the annoyances and drudgery and dulness of learning. 
But Mechanics’ Institutes have failed, and“ve have now got 
hold of a shorter cut to “elevate the working man.” We 
dose him with amateur lectures, and we invite him to be an 
amateur student in everything—history, cosmogony, Dante, 
conchology, the doctrine of water-sheds, and Humz’s argu- 
ment against miracles. If these are the subjects for working 
men to study—and the like of them are comprised in a course 
intended for Christian Young Men—it is not altogether 
unimportant to inquire whether industrial exhibitions of the 
products of what is the exact opposite of industry are altogether 
an unmitigated benefit to the industrious classes, 

Not that, to do him justice, Mr. Guapsrone condescended 
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to these m, ely vulgar and practical considerations. He 
went to Islington for his own purposes quite as much as in 
the interests of his audience. Political capital he has sought 
in the provinces, and he now secks it in London. It was a 
taunt of Mr. Kinastry against Dr. Newman, that the great 
Vicar of St. Mary’s never preached a sermon but for the sake 
of a single sly inuendo, a passing epithet, a slight and casual 
approach to some apparently trifling and unexpected allu- 
sion. ‘The barb might be of the most delicate construc- 
tion, but there it was. It did its work. To say this 
of Mr. Giapstone would be by no means true. His 
eloquence is scarcely of this subtle and artistic character. 
He rolls on copiously, fluently, and with a swell and spread of 
verbiage which shows command of language, but exhibits 
little of the consummate, if dangerous, skill attributed, un- 
justly or not, to Dr. Newman. Attitude and _platitude 
are all in all to Mr. Giapstone. He is not a sugges- 
tive speaker; and when he has anything to say, he says 
it not so much indirectly as obscurely. In the House of 
Commons, on a well-known occasion, he said something 
which looked very like advocating one of the old Rights 
of Man. He seemed, to friends and foes alike, to be in 
favour of what is called Manhood Suffrage. He then put 
forth an explanation which enveloped his meaning in a 
cloud of explanation which explained nothing. From that 
day to this he has been explaining his explanation. Of 
course, both his original declaration and its subsequent eluci- | 
dation may mean anything or nothing. They may mean 

nothing when published in print ; but they may mean a good | 
deal when spoken, and spoken not without significance. Mr. | 
Guapstonr chose to make his Islington oration an opportunity | 
for a bid for at least Finsbury popularity. Here is the ideal | 
working man. What a piece of work is the working man ! 

How noble in reason !—how infinite in faculties!—in form 

and moving how express and admirable !—in action how like 

an artist !—in apprehension how like a Puipias, 

AnceLo, Lronarpo !—the beauty of the household sufiragers ! 

the paragon of electors! Why, then, he would like to know, 

should not this working man have the suffrage? And what 

is Parliament, and what are we Parliament men, about, that 

you are not all, gentlemen—or, for the matter of that, that 

you are not all, ladies and gentlemen—free and independent 

electors of Finsbury and the Tower Hamlets ? 


THE CONFEDERATE STATES AND THE NEGROES, 


DECISION of a meeting of Governors of several Con- 
federate States may have an important bearing on 
the future conduct of the war. It appears that the Go- 


vernors have agreed to authorize Congress to place every 
able-bodied man in the field, irrespective of colour. The 
resolution has been mistaken for an immediate deter- | 
mination to arm the negroes, and it is in itself not 
wholly intelligible. ‘The policy of entrusting the fortunes of | 
the Republic to the fidelity of coloured troops is a proper 
subject of consideration for the Confederate Government and | 
Legislature ; but the forcible alienation of private property for | 
the defence of the country more exclusively concerns the | 
States, and it cannot be rendered legitimate by any action of | 
the State Executive. ‘The resolution of the Governors can | 
only operate as a recommendation, and it must be adopted by 
the several Legislatures before it can have a practical effect. 
The Governors, however, may not improbably represent the 
wishes of their constituents, and, if the difficulty of forcible eman- 
cipation is overcome, the Confederate Government will in all 
probability avail itself, on a fit occasion, of the new resources 
which are ofiered by the States. A considerable time 
must élapse before the preliminary steps are taken, and the | 
Government at Richmond has hitherto expressed no judgment | 
on the expediency of the proposed measure. Mr. JEFFERSON | 
Davis and his colleagues will have to balance the advantage 
and inconvenience of a formidable menace which is at the 
same time a confession of numerical weakness. It is evident 
that the plan must be highly unpalatable to the South, as it has 
not been adopted during three years of desperate and unequal 
warfare, On the other hand, a levy of coloured troops would 
be a conclusive proof of persistence in the desperate resolution 
which has so long sustained a glorious contest. ‘The daring 
leaders of the South engaged in the war because they thought 
that their property in their slaves was likely to be endangered, | 
but they would sacrifice their cherished institution, with their 
own lives and possessions, rather than acknowledge the supre- | 
macy of the detested North. At present, they are probably | 
disposed to await the result of the campaign before the | 
compromise their pride of race by military association with | 


emancipated slaves. If the great Federal armies are bafiled 
in Virginia and Georgia, it may perhaps be found impossible 
to rouse the Northern population to another equally vigorous 
effort. It may, however, be impracticable for the South to 
maintain the struggle for another year, on the same scale, 
without opening a fresh source of recruits. 

It may be doubted whether the hesitation to employ 
coloured troops is caused by the obvious motives which occur 
to foreign observers. Mutinies and wholesale desertions, 
though they are certainly possible, are not the perils which 
Southern statesmen are most likely to regard with fear. At 
first sight it always seems dangerous to arm a disaffected or 
uncertain population, but experience shows that soldiers, in 
the great majority of cases, obey their officers, and the Go- 
vernment which feeds and pays them, in preference to any 
competitor for their allegiance. The negroes probably like 
their masters better than the Venetians or Hungarians like 
the Austrians, and their lower intelligence throws difficulties 
in the way of concerted rebellion. The Sepoys, who belong 
to higher races, and who are separated from their employers 
by wider differences of feeling and prejudice, served the 
English Government faithfully for a century before they 
broke out into their celebrated mutiny. The Sikh regiments 
which still help to support the English rule in India were, 
only a few years ago, the subjects of an independent sovereign 
of their own blood, and the jealous enemies of the paramount 
Indian Government. The Southern blacks are accustomed to 
obey their white masters, and they have probably little pre+ 
dilection for the contemptuous intruders from the North. 
Between the instinct of submission and the danger of resist- 
ance or treachery, they will probably find it easier to per- 
form a plain duty than to venture on the experiment of 
desertion. Nor can they be ignorant that Mr. Liycoun 
and his generals have nothing to give them, in ex- 
change for a transfer of their services, except an additional 
chance of danger in the field, or a despised and miserable 
existence in a distant country and ungenial climate. The 
Southern negro cannot but suspect that, when the war is over, 
the white men whom he knows will still be the inhabitants of 
the country, and he will not be in a hurry to incur their 
implacable resentment. Moreover, it is important to remember 
that, as soon as he puts on the Confederate uniform, he and 
his children will be free. It remains to be seen whether his 
disinterested sympathy for his own race will induce him 
to incur enormous risks by joining the professed champions 
of universal emancipation. As the Confederate Government 
can only act on conjecture, it will probably take a sanguine 
view of the fidelity of the negro, relying at the same time, 
with well-founded confidence, on the vigilant energy of the 
ruling race. 

The military efficiency of coloured soldiers has been practi- 
cally tested in the Federal armies, but it is difficult to obtain 
trustworthy information of the result from official documents 
or from newspaper reports. In the Virginian battles on the 
James River the negro contingents have suffered heavily, 


/and they seem, on one or two cccasions, to have been dis- 


organized and panic-stricken. If, however, they were worth- 
less, their generals would not venture to trust them in a line 
of battle, and for many secondary purposes discipline and 
obedience are the only qualities necessary to soldiers. If 


, the Confederate Government manumits and arms a portion 


of the slaves, the inequality of numbers between the 
belligerents will be partially redressed, and the white 
regiments will be relieved from much irksome labour. 
In a war that is carried on with the spade as well as with 
the rifle, additional hands in the trenches are sometimes 
almost as Valuable as veterans. It is necessary that the work 
should be done by soldiers, as it would be impossible to 
maintain a separate army of labourers; but a skilful com- 
mander can take care that the heaviest toil falls on the men 
who are least to be trusted in the field. The negro will 
work and fight under the orders of his natural superiors, 
and there is no reason to suppose that he will desire a 
larger opening for his ambition. In India, men of high 
caste and of ancient lineage are content to serve a 
Government which never admits a native prince or 
noble to military rank. The negroes will have re- 
ceived high payment in advance in the form of liberation, 
and it will be easy at the end of the war to reward them 
further by allotments of land. It would not be safe to entrust 
fortified places to their exclusive charge, and they would pro- 
bably in all cases be brigaded with white regiments, which 
might at the same time support and control them. Almost every 
imperial race has at some time used the services of auxiliaries, 
who have generally been treated as subordinates and inferiors ; 
and if the Confederate Government induces the States to furnish 
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coloured levies, it will not be trying any new or paradoxical | 


experiment. ‘The masters may hesitate to part with their slaves 
for the public benefit, but they know the character of the 
negroes and their own power too well to dread any vexatious 
assumption of equality. 

It is barely possible that the pressure of the war may in- 


directly lead to the solution of the embarrassing problem of 
slavery. The Confederates would have earned by their 


unequalled heroism the sympathy of the whole world, if their 
cause had not been identified with an intolerable evil. They 


have often been told by foreigners that it would be their wisest | 
course to elevate their slaves into the higher condition of | 


predial servitude. The Northern population admits, by its 
own practice, the impossibility of conceding to the negro 
political or social equality, nor has the Federal Government 
down to the present time devised any feasible plan for the 
government of the coloured millions who are to be liberated by 
the triumph of its arms. Whether under Northern or Southern 
rule, Georgia and Alabama would be precluded by the nature 


of things from imitating the selfish policy of the North-West | 


States, which forbids free negroes to cross their frontier. 
According to the true statement of the philanthropists, the 
coloured race has been raised by the education of slavery from 
its African barbarism into a partial civilization ; and it is now 
time to exchange the rude cultivation of mere force for a 
system of laws adapted to the capacity and prospects of the 
negro. The Southern whites, retaining all political and 
legislative power, could provide against the habits of 
squatting and of indolent existence which have discre- 
dited to a certain extent the emancipation of the slaves 
in the English colonies. The landowners would find hired 
labour cheaper and more productive than slavery, if they 
were secured by proper legislation against the refusal 
of the negroes to work. It has perhaps been impossible to 
stir, in the midst of a desperate war, a great social question 
which might have divided the Southern people into two con- 
tending parties; but the introduction of coloured troops into 
the army would create a class of freedmen who might serve 
as a nucleus or a model for a population of emancipated 
negroes. It would be unreasonable to found confident ex- 
pectations on a measure which will be designed, if it is 
adopted at all, for an immediate and temporary purpose; but 
the interest of the South in getting rid of slavery is so obvious 
that a mere makeshift may not improbably expand into 
a beneficial revolution. If the Southern States eventually 
determine on a great change in the condition of 
the negroes, their self-interest and their local knowledge 
will make them fitter for the task than strangers who hate 
the master far more earnestly than they love the slave. Mr. 
LrvcoLy, only three years ago, thought it impossible to provide 
for the slaves by any less extravagant scheme than a process 
of wholesale deportation. Having discovered the absurdity 
of his project, he has not thought it necessary to devise any 
alternative system of legislation. 


THE FALSE ALARM, 


it is not often that the speeches at a Lord Mayor's Feast 
tell mankind anything which it did not know before ; 
but, for once, we are indebted to the annual civic banquet for 
an authentic and important political revelation. Mr. Giap- 
stone took the opportunity of informing the world that the 
recent rumour of an early dissolution was unfounded. We 
are nevertheless at liberty to believe that the idea of appeal- 
ing to the constituencies was contemplated at the close of the 
Session, when it was thought that the result of the autumn 
revision would prove highly favourable to the Government; 
but since it became certain that those anticipations would 
not be realized, it is not likely that any serious thoughts of a 
sudden dissolution have been entertained. There appears, 
however, for the time, to have been something like a general 
panic among members of Parliament at the prospect that was 
opening before them. It produced that sudden access of re- 
pentant feelings which comes upon most hardened sinners 
under the terrors of impending physical dissolution. <A 
sudden fervour of devotion to constituents has been observable, 
and a more emphatic earnestness has been thrown into those 
habitual asseverations of zeal for their service which of late 
had become somewhat formal. Ancient forms of political 
profession, learned when this aged Parliament was in its 
childhood, and dimly remembered now, are heard again in 
stammering accents from lips to which they have long been 
strange. ‘The old Reform Bills of 1859 und 1860 are brought 
down again from the dusty shelf on which they had been laid, 
and candidates dispute over the merits which would have 


accrued to either political party in the impossible contingency 
| of their having been carried. 
There are few phenomena of English constitutional life more 
| curious than the contrast between the language of politicians 
when the hustings is immediately in view, and the tone adopted 
at every other time. It is one of the most arduous difficulties 
of political life in England that every one who enters on it 
must learn two different languages. There is the language of 
_ the House of Commons, and there is the Janguage of the hustings. 
| If an English statesman were to talk on the hustings, or during 
his canvass, as he has been accustomed to talk at the red 
box, nobody would understand him, and he would run no 
small risk of losing his seat. If he were to talk in the 
House of Commons in the style he employs in his county 
_or borough, his reputation would be utterly destroyed. The 
cruel circumstance of his position is, that the newspapers 
report what he says both to one kind of audience and to the 
other, and the large portion of the public who are neither his 
constituents nor members of Parliament have the oppor- 
tunity of dispassionately comparing his two styles together. 
Nobody likes to be overheard in the practice of those little 
“economies” which are necessary for the purpose of making 
a man intelligible to the minds of those who are his inferiors 
in education. It is the hard fate of English politicians that 
they are always being overheard. It is natural that they should 
look forward to a dissolution with dismay, for it is the occa- 
sion on which they must talk in a language they despise, 
within hearing of all their acquaintances and friends, A 
candidate who means to succeed must speak coarsely and 
roughly, state his opinions with a plump disregard of the 
qualifications which he sees quite plainly, and with a 
lavish use of superlatives in which he only half believes. He 
must be enthusiastic for projects which he knows to be im- 
practicable, must make imputations against his political 
opponents in which he has secretly no faith, and must 
impress earnestly upon the electors the importance of dif- 
ferences between men and measures which, in his calmer and 
more sincere moments, he does not really attach to them. 
If he had only to do this before the electors and his own con- 
science, the proceeding might not be so disagreeable. The 
electors are incapacitated by nature and education from being 
critical, and his conscience is used to the trials of a contested 
election, and has become philosophical. But it has to be 
done in the presence of all the world. It is not unlike, in its 
results, to the deliberate sins, done with a devout purpose, 
which Mo.ixos used to recommend to his penitents, in order 
to keep off the attacks of spiritual pride. It is a voluntary 
self-abasement, practised by patriotic men for their country’s 
good, which effectually disposes of any reputation for scru- 
pulousness or clear judgment which they may have previously 
cultivated. 

In the present crisis, however, a dissolution has more than 
its usual terrors, on account of the explanations which must 
be made to the electors. There is so much that must be dark 
to the mind of the ordinary ten-pounder who stops for a 
moment, in the middle of his daily work, to think of political 
affairs. When last a dissolution was impending, all the world 
was for Reform. Whigs and Conservatives vied with each 
other in dwelling upon the necessity of admitting large classes 
to the franchise, and the only point which each seemed con- 
cerned to prove was that his proposals would admit a 
larger number than those of his opponents. It is pos- 
sible that the ten-pounder believed these competing suitors 
for his vote and interest to be in earnest at the time. 
He must be very much puzzled, in that case, to account for 
the change which seems to have come over the spirit of his 
dream. Perhaps he may not have paid much attention to 
politics in the interval, and, when he hears that a new election 
is coming, he may pull down from his cupboard the addresses 
of the rival candidates of the last. What will be his per- 
plexity to find that the Tory was accusing the Whig of standing 
in the way of a measure of Retorm the immediate adoption of 
which was imperatively necessary, while the Whig was accusing 
the Tory of having neglected to propose a measure sufficiently 
sweeping and ample! He will think it odd that, with this 
overwhelming agreement of opinion in its favour, no Reform 
Bill has ever been passed. Perhaps he may make inquiries 
upon the subject among those of his friends who have paid a 
steadier attention to politics than he has done. What will be 
his surprise to learn that the House of Commons, elected from 
among men so emulous for the honour of enlarging the con- 
stituency, smothered the only Reform Bill that was proposed 
to it, and for the last four years has steadily discouraged any 
attempt to revive the question! Of course, there is an expla- 
nation to be given; but it is not an explanation which every- 
body would like to give. If they were to enter into 
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Palace of Truth, Whigs and Tories would have to confess that 
they both thought an extension of the suffrage a very danger- 
ous thing, and that they had looked forward to its results with 
horror. But they had seen, at the time, no other chance of a 
beri victory than in outbidding their opponents in offers that 
wight secure the adhesion of the scanty body of fanatics who 
were sincere in believing in Refurm. They might fairly add 
that they had abandoned the cry with great alacrity as soon 
as they were convinced that nothing was to be gained by it, 
and that they would not easily be led into the same mistake 
again. Such an explanation would undoubtedly account for 
the striking discrepancies which exist between the political 
professions of the present day and those of five yearsago. But 
no member of Parliament would be indiscreet enough to hint 
such indecorous facts, even in a whisper to his chief supporter. 

If the elector were to turn his eyes from parties to indivi- 
dual statesmen, his perplexity might be equally great. On the 
last occasion that his members were soliciting his vote, he ma 
remember that the characters of leading statesmen were mu 
discussed. It will puzzle him to hear that Mr. GLapstone is now 
the coming Liberal leader. When last that statesman passed 
across the field of his political vision, he was a supporter of 
a Conservative Government. He was known, in financial 
matters, chiefly by his aversion to the Income-tax, and by his 
vigorous denunciation of any expenditure higher than that of 
the Pony 1853. In political questions, he had just distin- 
guished himself by a vehement speech in defence of 
rotten boroughs. It will sadly perplex our elector to find, in 
the course of his retrospective inquiries, that this foremost sup- 
porter of a Conservative Government is now the almost avowed 
champion of the extreme Radicals; that this hater of the 
Income-tax has since raised it to a point at which it had never 
before stood in time of peace; that this lover of re- 
trenchment raised the Estimates during his term of office to a 
higher figure than they had ever reached before, except under 
stress of war; and that this champion of rotten boroughs is 
the only man of official reputation left who is calling for 
Reform. Under these unfavourable circumstances, the elector 
may be excused for an incurable perplexity as to the meaning 
of political honesty and the value of political pledges. If he 
tries to get comfort by reflecting upon the staunchness of the 
aged statesman who is the nominal head of the Government, 
his difficulties will not be diminished. He will probably be 
told that Lord Patmerston’s great merit is that he is the 
Minister of Peace. But it may possibly occur to him, if his 
memory is not be short, that some little time ago there was 
an election in which the question of peace or war was 
brought prominently forward. If he carries his recol- 
lection back, not to the last dissolution, but to the one 
before that, he may chance to remember that on that 
occasion Lord PaLmersTon was opposed by all the leading 
statesmen of the day, of all parties, and that he then 
obtained a majority by raising the martial feeling of the 
country against the Peace party. The conversion of Lord 
PaLMerstTon into an enthusiast for peace is a metamorphosis as 
strange +s that which has made Mr. Guapstone all but a 
Radical, or that which has turned the mass of the House of 
Commons and all our leading statesmen into enemies of Reform. 

These difficulties will not grow less by delay. They will 
probably be as formidable next year as they are now, and the 
task of explaining the mysteries of the British Constitution 
to the unsophisticated elector will then tax the ingenuity of 
candidates as heavily as it would at the present moment. But 
still it is always pleasant to postpone the evil day, and there- 
fore it is impossible to wonder at the general satisfaction, 
both upon the side of those who are in and of those who are 
out, with which it has been learned that there was no 
substance or value in the rumours which were passing from 
mouth to mouth three weeks ago. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE FLORIDA, 


SS. may be the immediate upshot of the capture 
of the Florida, it is not unlikely to prove, in an inter- 
national sense, one of the most important events which have 
happened since the outbreak of the American civil war. For 
a very long time before their great military development, the 
United States Government occupied a position peculiar to itseli. 
As neutrals in almost all the great wars of the world, the policy 
of the Americans was constantly opposed to any extension of 
belligerent rights; but at the same time their isolated geogra- 
phical situation enabled them, and their characteristic audacity 
induced them, to slight those restraints to which the elder civi- 
lization of Europe had taught other countries to submit. The 
famous Monroe doetrine was itself only an expression of that 


insolent disregard for the rights of other communities which 
is worshipped, in America, as the highest political virtue. As 
the haughty claim to absolute dominion throughout the North 
American Continent never went beyond words, those Euro- 
countries to whom it was addressed as an insult treated 
it with the indifference which it deserved; but the same spirit 
of defiance of all legal and conventional restraints has more 
than once displayed itself on the boundaries of our own colo- 
nies, and was no doubt the chief inducement to the ill-fated 
experiment on our forbearance which ended in the sur- 
render of the prisoners taken from the Zrent. But in that 
case the offended Power was England, and it must in fairness 
be added that the outrage was not so glaringly in excess of 
belligerent rights as to be recognised in its true character 
until after a careful study of precedents and legal authorities. 
It was possible in that case, by a charitable construction of 
motives, to suppose that the wrong was committed in ignorance 
rather than in contempt of international law ; and Mr. Sewarp 
himself found that the most plausible excuse he could offer 
to his countrymen for submitting to a just demand was to 
represent the transaction as establishing a previously doubt- 
point of law on which it had always been the policy and 
the practice of the United States to insist. If the narrative 
of the cutting out of the F'lorida—which has been given, not 
only by the commander of the Confederate ship, but from an 
independent Bahian source—has any element of truth in it 
at all, which it would be the merest affectation to doubt, no 
such excuse will be possible now to Mr. Lincoin’s Govern- 
ment. An outrage ten times more flagrant than the boarding 
of the Trent has been committed on a country unable 
to resent it with effect; and it will be curious to see 
whether the national taste for high-handed acts of 
violence—fostered, as it has been, by the whole course 
of the war—will prevail over all sense of justice and all 
appreciation of the permanent interests of the United States. 
It is, of course, quite conceivable that the statement made by 
the Confederate captain should be inflamed with a natural 
feeling of indignation at the fraud and violence which were 
combined in the proceeding ; but in a material particular, 
not excepting the express pledge of the United States Consul 
that the neutrality of Brazil should be respected, it is corrobo- 
rated by independent testimony, and indeed by the formal 
proclamation of the provincial Governor. The United States 
steamer Wachusetts was lying in the harbour of Bahia, 
availing herself of the hospitality of Brazil, when the Con- 
federate ship Florida entered the port. The suspicions of 
the Confederate Captain Morris seem to have been excited 
by a visit from a man-of war's boat pretending to come from 
er Magesty’s ship Curlew; and, from this or some other 
motive, he requested permission to bring his ship into the 
inner harbour, to which the Governor assented, the Bra- 
zilian Admiral, who was present, telling him to take up his 
berth inside of him, where he would be quite out of 
danger. At the same time, a special promise was required 
from Captain Morris to abstain from any violation of 
the neutrality of the port, and he was told that a similar 
pledge had been given by Mr. Wixson, the American Consul. 
The ship was accordingly moved under the guns ofa fort, with 
two vessels of the Brazilian navy lying between her and her 
treacherous enemy. In the first instance, these details came 
from Captain Morris himself, and although they have since 
been fully confirmed, they imply such disgraceful fraud on the 
part of the Consul that it is only fair to wait for Mr. 
Witson’s counter-statement before pronouncing any con- 
clusive opinion upon them. But it is remarkable how well 
the rest of the story tallies with these preliminary passages; 
and even if Mr. Wixson should succeed in exculpating himself 
from the personal charge against him, the outrage on the 
Brazilian nation would be in no way mitigated. 

Whether it was done with the object of lulling suspicion, 
or for any other purpose, the captain of the Wachusetts seems 
to have thought it worth while to challenge the Florida to 
come out cal fight; but, as he could not bring himself to 
address the Confederate captain by his proper title, nothing 
came of the correspondence. This was on the 6th of October, 
and by that time the scheme that was carried out before day- 
break on the 7th must have been concocted. The Florida— 
trusting, as she might well do, to the protection of the 
Brazilian flag—had her captain and half her crew on shore 
when the Wachusetts came up stealthily in the dark, and swept 
her decks with volleys of grape and musketry. Half-manned, 
and taken by surprise, the Confederate ship had no chance of 
resistance, and before the orders from the Brazilian flag-ship 
to cease firing could arrive, the /lorida was already in the 
power of her enemy, and was being quietly towed out to sea.. 
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Whether the Brazilians found time to send a few shots after 
her or not, it is certain that they produced no effect; and, 
indeed, it was impossible for the Admiral, who had only a 
sailing frigate and a small steamer, to overhaul the Yankee 
when once she had made off with her prize. What was possible 
he seems to have done, but the Wachusetts had no difficulty 
in steaming safely away with the Florida im tow, and—what 
is rather a pregnant circumstance—with the American Consul 
on board. It was not surprising that Mr. Wixson should have 

erred to leave the indignation of the Brazilians to waste 
itself upon the insignia of his office rather than on himself, and 
his chance of sharing the large reward of $500,000 offered by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce for the capture of the Con- 
federate cruiser would no doubt be improved by making his 
application in person. It has long been the boast of New York 

t its leading merchants were raised far above the popular 
weaknesses of their country, and it is not going beyond the 
bounds of reasonable expectation to express a hope that their 
Chamber of Commerce will listen to the protest sent by the 
merchants of Bahia against any recompense being given to 
the perpetrators of so gross an insult to their neutrality. 
There is more reason to fear that the American Government 
will be blind to every consideration but the gratification of 
their eager desire to capture a vessel which has been scarcely 


less formidable to them than the Alabama herself. There is, 


no instance on record of the United States voluntarily re- 
dressing an injury which they had committed upon a 
weaker Power; but the. precedent which they would 
establish against themselves if ever they should re- 
sume their once customary position as a neutral Power 
would be so crushing in its effect that nothing less than the 
blindness of passion can prevent the recognition of what is 
really, if properly used, an excellent opportunity for re-esta- 
blishing their shaken credit as respecters of the universal 
code by which the evils of war have been so much mitigated 
in the Old World. Mr. Lincotn has recently shown, by his 
answer to the Tennessee remonstrants, how completely he can 
trample upon all domestic law and justice when it suits his 
immediate purpose; but his acts in his double capacity of 
President and candidate belong to himself and not to his 
country, while a reckless defiance of international law would 
fix a brand upon the nation which might last as long as the ex- 
istence of the Federation. In her old claims to take to herself 
whatever territory she could grasp between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, in-the filibustering system by which Texas was won 
and Cuba so often threatened, and in the insolent tone of her 


diplomacy, the great Republic has shown that considerations | 


for the rights of neighbours and respect for the usages of 
nations were not the only principles that governed her foreign 
policy. The capture of the Florida will furnish a crucial 
test of the temper which is now in the ascendant. If the ship 
is at once restoredy with such apologies and reparations as are 
possible, to the Brazilian nation, the United States may 
be considered to have finally elected to enter into the 
common brotherhood of nations. If the prize is re- 
tained and the captors rewarded, the only possible con- 
clusion will be that the country of Mr. Lincoin 
prefers an independent piratical position of her own to the 
mutual benefits and restraints of the law of nations. The 
choice which she has now to make may be more momentous 
in its influence on the attitude of other Govérnments towards 
her than a dozen Federal victories on the prospects of the 
war; and, if popular passion or the deliberate policy of short- 
sighted leaders should sanction the wrong that has been done, 
it will be remembered, long after Federals and Confederates shall 
have ceased to fight, that there is one among the most 
powerful nations of the world that has no measure of inter- 
national right except the strength or weakness of its adversary. 
Such a policy, however, would be so fatal to all the higher 
interests of the country, and the opposite course affords so 
ready an opportunity of wiping away the reproach of high- 
handed lawlessness so often cast upon the United States, that 
it seems scarcely possible even for Mr. Lixcouy, in the intoxi- 
cation of his re-election, to outlaw his country from the com- 
munity of nations. 


M. BERRYER. 

poker splendid reception given to the most distinguished 

of French advocates must, to be rightly estimated, be 
regarded under other than its pictorial, and almost poetical, as- 
pects. Such a gathering, as a mere spectacle, is almost romantic. 
M. Berryer himself stands as a personal epitome of recent 
French history, and, as he eloquently expressed himself, it had 
been reserved for him, in that congratulatory assembly in Lon- 
don, to anticipate and rehearse the solemn voice and verdict of 
posterity. A legal career of which the landmarks are to have 


been the defender of such men as Ney, Lamennats, CHaTeav- 
BRIAND, the present Emperor Napoteon, and MoNTALEMBERT, 
is simply the actual history of France. Itisa form under which 
we recognise the Revolution, the Empire, the Restoration, the 
Orleanist failure, and the last and severest proscription of 
free thought. Legitimist and Royalist by birth, education, 
and conviction, M. Berryer has always been the advocate of 
freedom, the remonstrant against reactio violence, and the 
denouneer of t, . His virtues and his European repu- 
tation have been his chief reward; for, as a statesman, it 
always been his lot to oppose with equal fortitude the 
excesses both of political friends and enemies. One & 
advantage of a strict legal training is to place a check 
on sentimentalism. M. Berryer’s has always been a prac- 
tical mind, and he has had the courage and good sense 
to accept the opportunities which were open to him. 
Though a Royalist, he dissuaded the insane expedition of 
the g Ae. of Berry; and though, by his principles, 
bound to regard the present Empire as nothing better 
than a successful treason, he has felt that a patriot’s duties 
are to do what good he can, with whatever rare or 
scanty opportunities. He has willingly accepted such legis- 
latorial possibilities as were open to him, and has felt him- 
self as free to sit in a Napoleonist as in a Bourbon Chamber. 
He stood alone the Aspire. of principle in an Orleanist 
Assembly, and he eagerly seized the occasion of the first 
gleam of political liberty—though it be but the barren liberty 
of criticism—which has dawned under the Second Empire, 
to show that public life and public duties demand that no 
man should ostracize himself. Such a duty as that of becoming 
a political Non-juror would never present itself to a great mind, 
because a great mind is always a practical mind. 

But it was not as a politician and statesman that M. Berryer 
was welcomed in the Middle Temple Hall. There were, of 
course, some present who could not appreciate romantic 
attachment to a dynasty, and especially to such a dynasty 
as that which still per: warms M. Berryer’s heart at 
the recollections of the white flag of the old French Monarchy, 
But on one point the Bar of England could not but be 
unanimous— that of sympathy with the man whose voice 
has, both in prosperity and adversity, always echoed the 
—— of Free Thought and Free Speech. e State trials 
of France, like those of England, have afforded the greatest 
advocates their most splendid opportunities for the highest 
display of forensic oratory. There is something especially 
inspiriting in the mere spectacle of a single culprit con- 
fronted by the whole force of the State. Even the trial of 
a contemptible traitor such as THIsTLEWOoD is a prize to an 
advocate; but to have defended such traitors as LamMENNAIS 
and MonTaLeMBert was a fortune denied to even ErsKINE or 
Brovenam. Nor mast it be forgotten that it is not in France, 
as in England, that the Bench shares with the Bar the honour 
of being the most sacred and inviolable asylum of freedom. 
We do not say that French judges are open to motives of vulgar 
corruption; but it is a tradition, if not a principle, of French 
jurisprudence, at least in criminal cases, that the judge 
should be more or less the advocate of the prosecution. And, 
in another aspect, the Bar has the advantage of the Bench, 
for the greatest French advocates do not, as among us, succeed 
to judgeships. To the bdtonnier of the Paris Bar a judge- 
ship would be a prize not much higher than a police magis- 
trate’s place to the leader of the Northern Circuit. Nor 
is it in France, as in England, an established rule that a 
leading advocate becomes a statesman. M. Berryer’s career, 
combining the life of politician and jurist, is eminently after the 
English rather than the Continental type of the great lawyer. __ 

So many causes combining to invest M. Berryer’s visit to 
England with interest in connexion with his personal character 


}and professional reputation, the English Bar only did itself 


credit by receiving with exceptional distinction and honour 
an exceptional man. But M. Berryer comes among us as a 
representative man. We have heard a good deal lately about 
International Exhibitions and the advantages of free trade. 
We have, however, been slow enough to apply the interna- 
tional principle to the object of making ourselves acquainted 
with the intellectual and moral excellences of our neighbours. 
We exhibit our mutual achievements in pottery and hardware, 
but we do not exchange our public men. It is only among 
the devotees of pure and material science that there is an 
intercommunion of knowledge and thought. The astronomers, 
and chemists, and mathematicians of England and the Con- 
tinent correspond, and attend annual gatherings. The British 
Association now and then welcomes—not without parade—the 
distinguished foreigner. But one never hears of the great 
European surgeons, still less of the great lawyers—least of all, 
and for other reasons, of the great divines of Christendom, if 
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any such there be—holding familiar intercourse, studying each 
other’s methods, testing each other’s acquirements, and fa- 
miliarizing themselves with each other’s practice and system.- 
It has often been said that a eomposition of the excellences of 
the French and English characters would make something 
very near to human perfection. It is certain that we at home 
might learn a great deal from foreign proficients in the 
learned professions. In old times, there was much more 
of free exchange, both in thought and in the exponents 
of thought, in the great republic of European letters, than | 
there isin our own day. The use of a common medium of com- 
munication in the Latin language helped to form a larger and 
freer confraternity of intellect. National life, and con- 
sequently national prejudice, is a thing of comparatively 
recent growth. English students used to go to Bologna for 
their law, or to Paris for their theology, in the. middle ages ; 
and, when we were in a comparative state of barbarism, 
nothing was more common than for learned foreigners 
to settle among us. We have learned, perhaps, to think 
that all our own attainments are best grown at home; 
and it may be that an Acclimatization Society for the 
cultivation of foreign thought would not be so very much 
out of place in this country. Especially noes A our 
lawyers benefit by knowing a little about foreign law. Our 
law may be, and probably is, useful enough for all prac- 
tical purposes; but it is a rude and undigested mass—a 
complicated tangle of precedents, statutes, and decisions. It 
is, for the most part, unscientific; and there are probably 
not ten successful advocates among us who have ever 
given ten days’ study to the Civil Law or to those great 
principles upon which European law is based. Juridical 
study, apart from familiarity with cases and reports, is a rare 
accomplishment even among our moct successful pleaders, 
It is true that we are awakening to our insular deficiencies, 
and the large and increasing interest that is felt in the 
profession on such matters as Law Reform and Legal Educa- 
tion, shows that a better day is at hand. Not that much 
personal blame attaches to the present race of lawyers. A 
late Bishop of London once said that he always regretted that 
he had had too much to do to study theology, and too many of 
our brilliant lawyers have certainly never had time to learn 
law. Indeed, a study assumes some scientific corpus to work 
upon, and we have as yet to get our science, As em- 
pirical practitioners, few Continental lawyers make any 
approach to the profusion of information possessed by an Eng- 
lish barrister in first-rate practice; but BenrHam and AusTIN 
have few followers, and no rivals. M. BerryEr’s visit, we trust, 
will not be allowed to remain as a solitary example of graceful 
interchange of polite amenities between the English and French 
Bars. Probably we have much to learn from each other. 
Even the practice of criminal law in France, involving though 
it does much that is offensive to our habits and alien from our 
nations of justice, is at least worth studying as well as con- 
demning; and though the impassioned style of oratory, of 
which M. Berryer is so great a master, is getting less and 
less acceptable among us, it would be perhaps worth a thought 
whether the severe dignity of the English Bar could not afford 
ta offer an occasional sacrifice to the Graces. 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 


io the middle of next week the result of the Presidential 
election will be known in England. If there is any doubt 
of Mr. Laycotn’s success, an extraordi revulsion must 
have occurred in the feelings of the Federal population. In 
1860 the Republicans obtained a. majority in the Northern 
States, and, since the beginning of the war, large bodies of 
Democrats have transferred their allegiance, while it is not 
known that a single member of the triumphant party has 
deserted the stronger side. If there are any impartial poli- 


ticians in America, they may perhaps hesitate between the 

professed champion of a war policy and the candidate who | 
has repudiated the faint overtures of peace from Chicago. | 
To make assurance doubly sure, Mr. Lincoun has provided a | 
supplement to his legitimate majority by disfranchising 
his opponents in some of the Border States, and by in- | 
venting two or three sham constituencies. The State of 
Western Virginia, created in open defiance of the Constitution, 
will claim the right to return Presidential electors, as well as_ 
representatives to Congress. A few parishes round New 

Orleans will exercise the franchise of Louisiana, and it is not 
yet certain whether a similar farce will not be practised in | 
Arkansas and Florida. The opportune creation of the new | 
State of Nevada is also obviously intended to swell the Repub- | 
lican majority. Perhaps, however, the most impudent fraud is | 


perpetrated by the expectant Vice-Presipent, in that portion 
of ‘Tennessee which is occupied by the invading army. It is 
scarcely probable that any citizen of the State will con- 
descend to deposit a vote on condition of accepting an utterly 
illegal and unreasonable test; but every State appoints 
Presidential electors in any manner which it may prefer, 
and if the local dictator is invested with gll the powers 
of the Executive and the Legislature, he may appoint 
at his pleasure a number of his Northern dependents 
to give the vote of Tennessee for Mr. Lincotw and 
himself. If the Democrats recover their popularity and 
predominance before the end of the Presidential term, 
they will have the means of proving to demonstration 
that Mr. Lixcoxn’s election was irregular and illegal. For 
the present, they will submit, like true Americans, to the will 
of the majority. Mr. Wenpett Purtiips, who has never been 
a professed adherent of Mr. Luycotn, has denounced by 
anticipation the insolent disregard of the Constitution whic 
is to be exhibited in the Border States; but the thorough- 
going members of the Republican have never hesitated 
to adopt and applaud any usurpation of the Presipent. The 
most popular of English Ministers would be instantaneously 
hurled from power if he were to instruct an inferior 
functio: to interfere with the vote of the humblest 
elector. American President can create and disfranchise 
constituencies at will, as long as he is the candidate of the 
dominant party. 

Although the majority of educated Englishmen doubt Mr. 
Lincotn’s fitness for his office, they have little motive for 
interesting themselves in favour of M‘Ciettan. No Federal 
Government will make peace until the hopelessness of the 
war has been more completely abe he vic of 
Suerman in Georgig, and the rogress of GRANT 
towards Richmond, are still regarded, not- 
withstanding recent reverses, as proofs of the utter exhaus- 
tion of the South. The Federal States, alth hundreds 
of thousands of lives have been sacrificed in the struggle, 
are still exempt from the economical evils which generally 
accompany war. Money can be borrowed, though the 
rate of interest is exorbitant, and the vast expenditure of the 
Government continues to stimulate commerce. In an argu- 
mentative sketch of a prayer or thanksgiving which the 
PRESIDENT recommends to the pious imitation of the country 
or the constituencies, he boasts of the increase of wealth, of 
the prosperity of trade, and of the affluence of population. 
Many political prayers have contained more flagrant inagcu- 
racies. The only deliberate misrepresentation, addressed to 
Heaven for the sake of its rebound to earth, consists in a 
wanton insinuation that foreign Powers have been mercifully 
prevented from executing their unfriendly designs, As the 
phrase “ foreign Powers” means, for all ill-natured 
only England, it is surprising that Mr. Liycotn should have 
thought it necessary to invent an enemy for the purpose 
of praying at him. The Presient has hitherto abstained 
from imitating the Cuaszs and the Sumyers, but on the eve 
of an American election all measures are considered fair. 
Mr. Lincotn has no confidence in the promises of his friends, 
and in his electioneering orisons he probably takes the Irish 
vote into consideration. As Mr. MeAcuer, who is a devoted 
Republican, lately proclaimed, with singular candour, his pro- 
found contempt for Irish opinion, it may be inferred that the 
bulk of his countrymen in the North have rejained the Demo- 
cable party, It is not improbable that the Irish voters may carry 
New York for M‘CLELLav, but the State elections render it almost 
certaid that the North-west will give an irresistible majority 
for Lixcotn. The armies in the field are prepared to support 
the actual Presmpent with characteristic military unanimity. 
The fanaticism of the English partisans of the ruling American 
faction is incomparably more absurd than the native excite- 
ment. It is impossible for Mr. Lrxcotn, by any paradox of 
irregularity, to distance his devoted admirers. en the Pre- 
SIDENT informs the Tennessee voters, in one and the same docu- 
ment, that he will prevent forcible disturbance of the election, and 
that he will allow Mr. ANDREW JoHuNson to exclude opponents 
from the poll-booths at the point of the bayonet, thorough- 
going friends of freedom persist in applauding Republican 
consistency and virtue. As soon as it was announced that 


a United States man-of-war had deliberately surprised 


the Florida in a neutral harbour, the most zealous of the 
Federalist papers in London protested by anticipation against 
any remonstrance which might be provoked by an avowed 
act of piracy. It is but courteous to assume that the Govern- 
ment at Washington will repudiate the ou and punish 
the merce criminals. Americanized English writers, like 
the famous Antinomian divine, desire that Mr. Lrycow should 
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prove the sufficiency of his faith peccando fortiter, by disre- 
garding international law as recklessly as he transgresses 
against the Constitution at home. 

The recent operations of the Confederates, both in the East 
and in the West, as they ems become more intelligible, 
appear to have resulted in considerable advantage to their 
cause. The capture of Atlanta, and the apparent defeat 
of Hoop, followed by Suermpan’s victories in the Shenandoah 
Valley, exposed the main army under General Lzx to con- 
siderable danger. It is believed that Suerman was ordered 
to detach a large force in the direction of Lynchburg, while 
SHERrDAN, after interposing a wilderness between himself and 
the ney whom he had described as utterly beaten and de- 
moralized, also sent a portion of his army to co-operate in the 
attack on Petersburg and Richmond. The Confederate 
Government perceived the imminent peril, and took immediate 
measures to avert it. General Sreriine Price, by his invasion 
of Missouri, furnished employment for all the Federal troops 
in the extreme West, and Hoop, by one of the most daring 
movements of the war, passed round Suerman’s flank, 
and, leaving Southern Georgia to its fate, threw himself, with 
his whole army, on the Federal communications. The 
Confederate army in North-Western Virginia simultaneously 
advanced against the enemy, when Sueripan had already 
weakened himself y sending a portion of his troops 
across the passes of the mountains on their way to Grant's 
head-quarters. The fierce attack which followed ended 
in a disadvantage to the Confederates, which was greatly 
exaggerated in the Northern reports. The main object, how- 
ever, of the movement ,was fully attained, for Suerrpan lost 
several thousand men, and he was forced to recall his 
forces from the neighbourhood of Manassas. General Grant, 
reduced to depend on his own resources, has since made a 
general attack.on the Confederate lines, and he has been 
repulsed with heavy loss on both banks of the James River. 

Of Hoop’s operations it is only known that they have com- 
pelled SHerman to march northward with the bulk of his 
army, leaving a strong garrison in Atlanta. It is probable 
that the main line of railway from Chattanooga has been 
recovered for the present, and the damage which has been 
effected by the Confederates may, of course, be repaired. 
Vague statements that Hoop is flying to the North or to the 
South with SHerman in hot pursuit, only indicate the supposed 
inferiority of the Southern army in numbers, and the probable 
disinclination of its commander to engage in a pitched battle. 
It isnot aslight advantage to have induced the victorious 
invader to return in person to the neighbourhood of Chatta- 
nooga, instead of completing his preparations for a future 
advance to Augusta. The Federal army is probably strong 
enough to guard the entire line of railway, but the coun 
to the East and to the West is unoccupied and unconquered, 
and there is little use in holding a line of communication 
which withdraws all the resources and energies of the invader 
from further movements in advance. Forrest and WHEELER 
have lately menaced the original base of operations in 
Kentucky, and possibly they may render it necessary 
for Suerman to detach a portion of his army to 
pone the road from Nashville to Chattanooga. Unless 

e succeeds in overtaking and defeating Hoop, he is 
fully provided with occupation for the winter. Grant, SHER- 
MAN, and SHERIDAN equally depend for future successes on the 
power of the Federal Government to replenish the depleted 
armies. No official statement of the result of the draft has 
yet been published, but it is reported that about 100,000 
recruits or conscripts have been added to the army. The 
enormous waste of the campaign far exceeds the supposed 
increase, and it must be remembered that the late recruits 
are only enlisted for a single year. The Government, how- 
ever, hes found means to collect a large force for a projected 
attack on Wilmington, perhaps for the purpose of diverting 
public attention from the long delays in front of Richmond. 
The enterprise will probably render the blockade more 
stringent and oppressive, even if Wilmington itself, like 
Charleston and Mobile, proves to be impregnable. 


MR. FERRAND AT DEVONPORT. 


OBODY would look to one of Mr. Frrranp’s speeches 

for an impartial estimate of the merits of his political 
adversaries. Though accident has made him a Tory in his 
politics, the character of his mind is that which belongs to 
successful demagogues. No one can address a mob in the 
language of calm logic and moderate feeling without boring 
them to death ; and it is probably to his exemption from these 
disqualifications, joined to a powerful voice and a ready 


fluency, that Mr. Ferranp’s power with a thoroughly “ prole- 
“tarian” audience is due. His opinions are no hindrance to 
the popularity which he obviously commands with assem- 
blages of this class, because, preen 4 at first sight it may seem 
‘Cape romaga to say so, there are many points of contact between 

is views and theirs. He is the representative of the smaller 
landed gentry, who for generations have been the backbone of 
the Tory party, and who have always hated with a bitter 
antipathy the great aristocratic houses that have formed the 
main strength of the Whigs. Denunciations of aristocratic 
jobbery and intimidation were as natural in his mouth when 
he lately addressed his constituents at Devonport as they were 
pleasing to the ears of his auditors. Invectives against the 
greed of manufacturers formed another topic into which squire 
and artisan could enter with equal sincerity and warmth. 
Mr. Ferranp’s recent philippic is the expression as much of 
class as of party feeling, and contains in it a larger element of 
exaggeration than one usually finds in political speeches, in 
proportion to the greater intensity of the passion by which it 
was prompted. Still, though it cannot be credited with judicial 
impartiality, it is a vigorous summary of all the charges that 
can be made with any degree of plausibility against the 
Government ; and it contains so much that is true, along with 
very much that is unjust, that it is worth while to inquire 
how it is that a Ministry apparently guilty of such delin- 
quencies can command so faithful an adhesion on the part of 
the House of Commons, 


The difficulty which _ impartial reader of Mr. Ferranp’s 
speech will feel is, that the main facts upon which he relies 
are obviously true, and that they might, at first sight, justify 
strong epithets ; and yet that the words “ scandalous,” “ gross,” 
“corrupt,” “ shameless,” “ cold-blooded,” and the like, do not 
represent the character of Lord Patmerston and his colleagues. 
There is no doubt, for instance, that the Premier and Lord 
Rosse. did turn out their opponents upon the plea that the 
latter were not sufficiently advanced Reformers; and that, having 
done so, they have dropped Reform, and are “ resting and being 
“thankful” upon the fruits of the maneuvre. Again, it cannot 
be disputed that they have been engaged in wars with several 
smaller Powers, or that they have shown themselves exacting 
in their demands upon them, and violent in the mode of 
enforcing those demands; still less can it be denied that, in 
dealing with greater Powers, they have used much stronger 
language than their subsequent conduct has justified. In the 
particular case of Denmark, it is generally admitted that they 
allowed the Danish Government to involve itself in trouble 
under the expectation of English aid, which they either did 
not mean to grant, or at all events ultimately resolved not to 
grant. If such things were done in private life, very ugly 
names might be given to them. A man who was known among 
his acquaintance to have been guilty of such acts would be 
regarded with mingled distrust and contempt. There is no 
reason why public and private acts should be measured by 
different scales of ethics; and yet the angriest political 
partisan would hardly maintain that the members of the 
present Government can be justly designated by the terms 
which some of their acts might seem to warrant. The solution 
of the difficulty seems to. lie in the curious confusion of 
thought which at present exists as to the duties of a Minister. 
The public do not appear to have made up their minds as to 
the exact position which he occupies. Is he a ruler, or is he 
an agent? Is he appointed to give to QueEN and Parliament 
the advice which he thinks best, or only the advice which the 
people would like to have given? Is he to have any policy 
of his own, or merely to take the policy which is prescribed 
to him from without? Lord Srantey, who usually marches 
in the direction in which he thinks general opinion is likely 
to follow, in his recent speech at Lynn upheld the latter view. 
He looks upon statesmen only as straws that indicate the 
current oi the wind, and resigns himself very contentedly 
to the dignified position o: being such a straw. Undoubtedly 
the general tendency is towards this view. It is highly 
gratifying to the national complacency, and affords an inter- 
minable string o: admirable commonplaces for the composition 
of a popular speech. But it has not been frankly and heartily 
accepted. It is cheered upon the platform, but it would not 
be endured in the House of Commons. No Minister would 
venture to rise in his place in Parliament and announce 
that he had no policy of his own, foreign or domestic, but 
that, as soon as he had discovered, by the help of the news- 
papers, what the public feeling was, he would lay bills to 
match upon the table. Ii he did, he would be laughed out of 
office in a week. Yet, though he is not allowed to say it, this 
is precisely what he is expected todo. In words, he must 
profess principles, he must use the language of conviction, he 
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must advocate every proposition which he brings forward, 
not as that of his master the public, but as his own. Any 

ion of this decorum, even in trivial matters, is 
heavily censured. But, if he acts up to his words, his 
political reputation is ruined. If he adheres to his con- 
victions— declines to adopt as his own, in deference to 
the popular sentiment, measures which are not genuinely 
such—he will be condemned as crotchety and self-willed by 
the public gen , and by his colleagues and followers 
as a traitor to the interests of his party. He has sacrificed 
all the reward of their political toil for the sake of a fancy of 
his own. Popular opinion will not endure that a political 
chief should act except in obedience to itself; yet it insists 
that he should profess and seem to act from his own in- 
dependent conviction. The successful politician is the man 
who can foresee the policy which the public is likely to 
‘demand, and pledge himself accordingly. In this way alone 
he can combine real pliancy with apparent independence. 


This contrivance does very well as long as no blunders 
are made. Public opinion retains its authority, and 
statesmen retain their reputation; and the country 
appears to be governed by a series of remarkable coin- 
cidences, by the help of which the opinions of leading states- 
men and the wishes of powerful interests invariably agree. 
But sometimes the best calculators will be at fault. Even 
the cleverest politicians will sometimes mistake an eddy for a 
stream, and sometimes will not see the approaching turn of 
the tide, even when it is close at hand. In these cases, in- 
decorous tergiversations become inevitable, and the sham 
runs the danger of being found out. Reform was a case in 
point. It is not probable that the sixteen gentlemen who 
compose the Cabinet have entirely changed their opinions 
upon this momentous subject. As their policy, however, has 
been violently reversed, it is equally clear that each of them 
must have been opposed either to the first half of it or to 
the last. It is evident that they have acted upon the straw 
theory of statesmanship. When the wind was blowing 
’ towards Reform, they immediately moved in that direction, 
and pledged themselves in due form. It was very perverse 
of the wind to chop round suddenly and drive them back again ; 
but still there was no choice for fan: as well-trained straws, 
but to obey the impulse, and turn their backs upon Reform. 
This would be a perfectly intelligible part if it were openly 
’ avowed. Opinions may differ as to the grandeur of the office 
of a political straw ; but still, when a man confesses himself to 
be a straw, no one can complain that he is acting dishonestly 
in allowing himself to be driven about by the wind. What has 
given a strong flavour of dishonesty to the whole proceeding is 
that the Ministers, who have really been dancing before the wind, 
have all the time been finding out good reasons for each suc- 
cessive change in their course, and talking as if they had turned 
this way or that in obedience to their own deliberate convic- 
tion. Lord RusseLt had confessedly acted throughout as 
the mere agent of public opinion, both in pressing Reform 
and in withdrawing it, there would not have been much 
_ to say against him. But when a politician begins by 

saying that he has stood by Reform when he was young, and 
will not desert it now that he is old, and then, a short time 
afterwards, makes a speech in favour of resting and being 
thankful, he exposes himself to the blows of such an assailant 
as Mr. Ferranp. It is likely enough that such taunts, fre- 
quently reiterated, will do him political damage. Straws have 
no opinions of their own; but if statesmen choose to profess 
to have opinions of their own, they cannot claim to enjoy the 
passive irresponsibility of straws. Very much the same con- 
siderations will account for the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment. Arguing from the results of the elections of 1857 
upon the China division, they came to the conclusion that 
the country was in favour of what is called a spirited foreign 
policy. But they argued too hastily from a particular to a 
general proposition. Abstractedly speaking, the country un- 
doubtedly likes a spirited foreign policy. But then it also 
dislikes a heavy income-tax. As long as its fears of loss are 
not present to its mind to counterbalance its tastes, the pleasure 
of reading telegrams of victories won by British troops governs 
their political action. But it is quite a different matter when 
that pleasure has to be paid for by a shilling income-tax. The 
British elector does not exactly confess to himself that he likes 
fighting smail Powers, and objects to fighting large ones. But 
he likes victories and he hates income-tax, and he will vote for 
any policy that will gratify these two tastes at once; and this 
comes to very much the same thing. Our Government 
uttered threats, and encouraged hopes, under a false impres- 
sion as to the tendencies of public opinion. As soon as the 
mistake was discovered, it was an inevitable consequence, upon 


the straw theory, that the encouragement and the threats 
should be alike forgotten. 

How far it is beneficial to public morality that this sham 
independence of public men should continue, is a rate 
question. It is hardly conceivable that matters should lo 
remain as they are now. We are evidently in a transitio: 
period. Some of the statesmen who still remain to us were 
educated in a time when the independence of statesmen was 
far more real than it is now, and when the straw theo 
would have been thought dishonourable by politicians of 
colours. It is possible that, when they pass away, it may be 
more openly acknowledged that Ministers are only agents 
for carrying into practical operation the policy that is fur- 
nished to them by others. If the present masquerade of 
independence is maintained, the duty of playing it out must 
fall into the hands of men of a far lower and more shameless 
stamp. But, for the present, it is clearly unfair to charge the 
whole of the discreditable results to those who are the 
perplexed and unwilling instruments of a change which they 
dislike. The difficulty is common to politicians of all sides, 
and the reproach arising out of it must, to some extent at 
least, be distributed among all. 


MEMORY. 


T is not perhaps to account for the general low estimate of 
Memory, as one of the powers of the intellect, which is im- 
plied in the facility with which the vainest person will charge him- 
self with the want of it. Memory is certainly thought by many to 
be a kind of slavish attention to the letter, incompatible with full 
apprehension of the spirit. All men, indeed, accuse themselves of 
bad memory almost as a matter of course, and with none of the 
effort that the confession of dull perception, weak judgment, or 
defective taste would cost them. One cause for this may be, 
that a bad memory cannot be concealed. There may be differ- 
ences of opinion as to what constitutes imagination or judg- 
ment, but we either remember or we forget, and everybody is 
a judge whether we do the one or the other when we are 
fairly tested. The only thing to be done, therefore, is to make 
light of failure, and to lower memory to a mere mechanical 
excellence. Now, in certain fantastic forms of memory there is 
some colour for this dis: ment. People may remember what 
is trivial, because their attention has not been arrested by what 
is important. Particular facts are retained that are not of the 
essence of the subject to which they relate, justifyirig the sus- 
icion that the mind which retains them was not occupied with 
its main features. Thus the merits of a poem are not unlikely 
to escape the man who remembers the exact number of its 
lines, and other such accidental niceties. But these caprices and 
ar og feats of memory are not common enough to explain or 
justify the prevailing tone towards memory. When we forget any- 
thing which we have had fair opportunities of acquiring, it is a 
matter for real humiliation, not for the mock contrition we are all so 
ready with. There is in most minds a standing guard to resist the 
entrance of knowledge into the brain—vacancy, indifference, im- 
patience, wool-gathering, narrowness of interests, absorption in 
self; and we confess to one or all of these when we own with an 
easy air—and as if, after all, we had been better employed—that 
we forget, and when we fall to abusing our “wretched memory.” 
Of course people are hard upon memory in another way altogether, 
and expect from it more than is ible. As Dr. Johnson says, 
“ We consider ourselves as defective in memory either because we 
remember less than we desire, or less than we suppose others to 
remember ”—not reflecting that he who remembers most remembers 
little compared with what he forgets. But what we would say is, that 
men ought not to denounce their memories and still think that they 
keep, and have, what memory alone can bring into use. No memory 
can be universal; it must have its strong and its weak side; but 
in proportion to its strength and many-sidedness combined, will 
be found the vigour of other faculties, and the power with 
which they can immediately brought to bear upon men. 
Thus statesmen must have great memories. No man can take a 
leading, governing place among his fellows without it. The suc- 
cessful politician is perpetually called upon for feats of memory. A 
t speech is one of them, and so is debate and successful rejoinder. 

e must distinctly remember his own course and the course of 
events, what he learnt, what he has seen, the men he has 
known, what they have said and done. He must have an arbitrary 
memory for names and dates, and a verbal memory to quote 
promptly and accurately. He must not hesitate, or bungle, or 
apologise—all must be distinct, full, clear; and with all these 
etforts of distant memory he must remember his own preconcerted 
line, and speak in the order he planned. There are many such 
memories as these our public men, only their very uni- 
versality prevents their bei ised as memory. People 
wonder at a display of power, but go on slighting memory in their 
own persons just the same. : 

The memory that gets itself a name is exhibited in some 
one particular line, and mainly in that which enables a maa to 
keep what he has once learnt—what he has been taught and what 
he has read, the thoughts of others rather than his own, It is the 
memory which makes a man a library in his own pefton, which 
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enabled Jeremy Paylor to write his Liberty of Prophesying with- 
out access to Tene and which makes somebody in every Uni- 
versity a general referee; the memory by which Scaliger 
sould repeat a hundred lines, having once read them—a feat to 
which every large experienge hes something like a parallel, 

ut which ig still miraculous to persone whose gifts do not lie in 

at direction, whose pwn treacherous memory, like a bag with 
holes, lets everything slip through that they put into it. 
there is a form of memory rarer, and perhaps more interesting, than 
ali these— the memory of a man's self, which keeps his whole 


heing t er, and connects the life in a chain every link of 
which is known, so that he loges no of himself, but can review 
his course from the beginning to the present hour, with incidents 


and dates all in their right places, loves and hatreds yet real, and 
every feeling of the past holding its place in living thought. The 
ost romauksilo case we know of this class of memory is De 
uincy’s, who recalls distinctly things which happened before he 
was two years old, not only as solitary incidents, but as affecting his 
subsequent views, and awaking a train of thought that knew no 
break or interruption. One recollection was a dream of “ terrific 
grandeur,” at twenty-one months old; another, a “ profound 
sense of pathos” connected with the Senppeenence, very early 
in spring, of some crocuses, end which, one would think, 
implies some associations with the previous spring; and 
a third, the awful impression made at “one and a half, 
more or less, by some tritle””—by some whispered act of cruelty 
inflicted by a nurse on a dying sister, of which he says, “The 
feeling which fell upon me was a shuddering horror, as 
n a first Pipe of the thet wee ins 
world of evil and strife. . . . I had not s ted until this 
moment the true complexion of the world in which myself and 
my sisters were living; thenceforth the character of my thoughts 
ged greatly. For myself, that incident had a lasting 
revolutionary power in eplouring my estimate of life.” It is easy 
to smile at this, but we fully believe that thought of this impres- 
sive kind begins much earlier than people dream of, only memory 
is wanting to record it, One of our reasons is that the first 
mom wae all is so often a pang, as of some loss, eric. 
epartin m. us, implying not o' revious thought but pre- 
vious habits of mind, and Taine of already formed. 
for De Quincy, he was old in thought at or before he was six, and 
is d in his recollections. “Let me pause for one instant,” he 
writes, “in approaching a remembratice so affecting” as his 
feelings on the death of another favourite sister; and then follow 
pages of the thoughts, and reflections upon the though 
awakened by one of the acutest moments of life—the first Seales 
tion of death. All this is not so utterly beyond our experience— 
though the trials and mysteries of childhood live but faintly in the 
consciousness of most of us— but that we find it more reasonable 
to believe than to set it down to morbid fancy. 

De Quincy’s was, all his life,an abnormal memory. Its minute- 
ness and tenacity were a positive snare and entanglement, hinderin 
advance, and rendering him the most tedious and digressive o 
writers. But such a memory is the only one to throw light on the 
puzzles and perplexities which hang round the first dawn of mind, 
and the influences and leanings which give direction to all after- 
thought. Bus, short of this, memories may be too morbidly re- 
tentive of the" past; the mere progress of fime and procession of 
events may cling with an impirtanets hold, and interfere with 
freedom of thought and interest in the new fields on which we are 
for ever entering. Then, too, forgetting has usually so much to do 
with forgiving that it is a much harder effort where people cannot 
forget, as it is for such to reconcile themselves to the course of 
events. For we are forgetful rather than resigned. Too retentive 
a memory is, however, so rare g failing—with most the inner 
tablet hich should record our past is so blurred and misty, 
the work we have done, the interests that occupied us once, the 
people we have associated with are all so remote, so hard to 
revive in any available distinctness at our most pressing need— 
that when, in contrast with our sad lexing oblivion of what 
once filled hours and days, perhaps w le months and years, we en- 
counter one of those sensitive, nervous memories, acting almost like 
another sight, we are filled with a wistful envy and regret till we 

erceive that there are drawbac We see that memory may 
unt like a ghost, or that such a power of reviving old impres- 
sions is commonly attended by a coldness to the present, a 
_ reluctance to meet new influences, and even a certain supercilious- 
ness towards matters which we think very well worth giving our 
njinds to, because they are compared with a glorified past. For 
nobody can remember with perfect fairness; things either fade 
into insignificance, or they are illuminated by a halo, 

The power of repeating with perfect exactness is one of the 
pleasantest social feats of memory ; but no memory is worth much 

at is not accurate, and this perhaps constitutes the difference 
between talkers whose memory fatigues and those whose memory 
. charms us. There is nothing more irritating, as all children show 
by their provoki 
a history of which we know the details, by an inaccurate 
memory. But we can detect looseness of statement even where 
there is no such test. We can tell when the story we are hearing 
saiaies what really passed, or is only a gloss—an approximation. 

ot many tales that are told over and over again can be true in this 
sense, because accuracy is always an intellectual effort. Gaps and 
chasms will come with time, These are not willingly owned to, 
where it is so easy to fill them up with some plausible stopping. 


-that recurring 


zeal to set the ee cant than to listen to” 
told 


The narrator, treating the main points only as the affair of con- 
science, allows hiaelf to expatiate in the dullest of all fields of 
invention till even the main points insensibly with the 
adjuncts, and the whole gets such a colouring from the speaker 
that nothing can be relied on, The power of prolonged, yet ac- 
curate, narration does of course exist, and it may be perfected by 
practice, so long as the speaker has such gifts to start with as 
good clear voice, a social standing which a right to claim at- 
tention, and natural powers of o ion. Wanting one or all 

these, it is wise to confine oneself to abridgments, and to check 
the excesses of even a yeracious memory. __ 

There is a form of memory perhaps oftener on the lips than 
of these, and of more every-day homely utility. ai is thet 
which bears in mind the existing state of things, and which is 
opposed to absence of mind. It is this which is meant where the 
reader, introduced to the mysteries of Mrs. ’s room, is told 
that a stranger could move in it without danger to life or 
limb by always remembering the bedstead. is memory 
consists in pi about with us all the circumstances of 
our present condition that do not immediately meet the eye, 
and all the obligations of the passing day and hour —the memory 
called head in common parlance, one of whose proverbial uses is to’ 
save the heels. It is the one quality n to make the wheels 
of social existence move easily. We may have any sort of bad 
memory out of ‘this d ent and be ourselves the main 
sufferers, but all the world groans under the domestic bad . 
Thus our wife may have read and forgotten every and fact of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, and neither our temper will be ruffled nor 
our affections estranged upon some chance discovery of the void 
where solid knowledge should have been; but if she were twice in 
one week to forget to order dinner, we could neither answer for our 
serenity nor for our constancy. Thisis the memory about which men 
are the most unjust, the least disposed to follow the golden rule. 
We reprove our servant for executing only two commissions out 
of four, or even only ten out of a dozen, and excuse ourselves for 
similar lapses as soon as he has left our austere presence, not with- 
out, it may.be, some touch of complacency, as though this proved 
that our minds were set on higher matters. In fact it is impossible, 
in pur own case, to take a very harsh view of such delingvencien; 


they will assume the air of misfortunes, perversities of any- 

thing rather than grave faults. on bid 
People have argued that there is no such thing as asa 

separate quality, asserting that it only proves a given s and 


vigour of the powers and endowments to which it gives expres- 
sion—that remember what has made adequate 
ees upon the brain, and that failures of memory are only 
failures of original apprehension and reception. But no one who is 
conscious of what is called a bad memory willingly gives in to 
such @ notion as this. He remembers having once felt vividly, 
clearly apprehended, thrown his whole heart and energies into a 
subject, made it his own; and yet he has forgotten it; nothing 
but an impression remains. Impressi we grant, where once 
they have been deep, never wholly die. We recall a joy, an ex- 
citement, an interest, a keen pursuit; we never forget where we 
have once felt and thought our deepest, laboured our best ; but 
facts, details, particulars, are all gone. Our past is like the middle 
distances of a plain in a picture—light and but no defined 
outline. Even conscience shares the dimness, T is the “im- 
pression of a sigh,” as an old writer has called it, rather than 
the error that caused it in full vision, 

Besides, if there were not such a thing as memory, irrespective 
of the thing remembered, how could people soe Linaer names 
an instant in the mind? The eyes and the ears seem to have 
their own peculiar talents in this direction. Thus men who have 
clean forgotten everything that books have taught them have an 
excellent memory for faces which seem to have no other claim 
except that they are faces—for names, and for signboards; and 
there is a memory for numbers, more difficult to understand still, 
when figures put in some chance order are retained in their exact 
places for long periods of time. The common feature of all is, 
that they are remembered without effort and without thought. 
The traces last because the tablet is apt for their reception. 

There is no such = of verbal memory = the power of 
retaining lon 0 composition—that gift so 
distributed te e bo the 
Grange, acquired, not for declamation or any other use, but simpl 
because the rhythm of a style has impressed itself with the ho 
rhymes secure on ordinary ears. An appropriate 

rose quotation, led wp to by chance, is a pleasant surprise that one 
Soon not forget. e more ordinary feat of this memory is 
that of retaining the exact words, whether spoken or written, of 
what has been neatly or pungently expressed. A good deal of 
something very like wit itself lies in an apt verbatim reproduction 
of the wit and humour of other men. 

Poets have told us all along that there is an art more im- 

int to our peace than memory, and that is, how thes ow 
ndoubtedly, the modern system of books and readers es 
this art to perfection. The novel-reader does not care to retain 
a trace of the book she has been reading after she has closed the 
and will frankly acknowledge the convenience of being able 

to begin again in a month’s time, with a curiosity as fresh as at 
first, and a mind swept clean of all previous impressions, With 
some this happens in a fortnight, if many novels have intervened ; 
the more retentive, we believe, find that they need six weeks for 
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every of character and incident to have passed off. Nor 
is it only in books that the vast number and rapid succession of 
objects Claiming our attention in these busy times condemn the 
eflorts of human labour to this limbo of forgetfulness, depressing 
on the one side, but, as it seems, consolatory on the other. 


IRREVERENCE. 


HE ‘heroine of Miss Yonge’s last novel makes a complaint 
against her youngest sister which has probably found an echo 
in the minds of many of the readers of the 7rial. “Gertrude,” 
says Ethel May, “is reverent in great things, but she is not re- 
spectful.” Certainly veneration and its accompanying virtues are 
just_now rather at a discount. Such a change is a very natural 
result of other changes, social and religious, which have been 
going on at the same time. The whole tendency of modern 
civilization is unfevourable to reverence, because reverence so often 
turns out to be incompatible with knowledge. It is not merely 
that in a fog all objects look larger than they are, but that so 
_many objects never look large at all except in a be. Accordingly, 
‘the increased publicity in which everybody lives, the information 
which is to be had so readily about any one whose name has ever 
been heard of beyond his own door, the kind of exhibition of them- 
selves which great people have to make as a regular part of their 
cycle of duty, all act unfavourably on this particular seftiment. 
ecent réligious developments have contributed to the same re- 
sult. Five-and-twenty years ago, everything was taken on trust. 
The whole drift of. the great religious movement of that day set 
in the direction of authority, and it often overflowed into lands 
which lay seemingly remote from its course. Now the current 
runs in the direction of inquiry, and this too has extended itself 
beyond its original limits. en submission to authority was the 
chiefest of virtues, there grew up a corresponding disposition to 
bestow veneration wherever it was demanded, and the temper of 
mind which was ready to do this at a moment's notice naturally 
came to be considered as in itself a virtue. New habits of in- 
vestigation have, in their turn, influenced society at large, and a 
claim to reverence must now be prepared to stand the test of 
inquiry, and to take its chance with the rest. It is very natural 
that peaple whose sympathies turn rather towards the past should 
lament this alteration, and regard want of reverence as a serious 
defect in the character of their younger contemporaries. But, 
before allowing ourselves to share these regrets, it may be worth 
our while to consider whether, after all, reverence, as a habit of 
mind, may not be an overrated virtue. It is necessary to put 
in the qualifying words, “as a habit of mind,” because it is on 
them that the whole question between the old and the new 
theories really turns. The complaint is, not that any one denies 
that reverence ought to be rendered wherever it is justly due, but 
that the modern tendency is to confine it too rigidly to such cases, 
and to criticise with too great freedom the grounds on which the 
claim rests. It is reverence, considered apart from the existence 
of objects fitted to call it forth, which is so often missed and 
mourned over. Even Gertrude May, Miss Yonge’s special type of 
“a nineteenth-century young lady,” is “ reverent in great things ”— 
reverent, that is, where there is any cause to be reverent; and 
Ethel even laments that her sister “has so few whom she really 
loves with anything reverend about them.” But, though she 
admits this, she would evidently have liked to see her overflowing 
with veneration for the people actually around her, including a 
priggish schoolmaster brother-in-law with a taste for inoppor- 
tune snubbing, and a couple of elder sisters who bore her to 
death about their babies. 

Let us take, for example, two classes of persons who are gene- 
rally supposed to be, in an especial manner, the proper objects of 
this senttment — clergymen and old people. In what sense, and 
to what extent, is reverence due to the clergy? In answering this 

uestion, it is obvious that we must take for granted the ecclesiastical 
eory of their position, because from any other point of view clergy- 
men can have no special claim to anything ofthe kind. Ifa clergyman 
be regarded simply as a preacher, he stands in the position of a 
journalist, with a limited choice of subject, and an unlimited per- 
mission to quote Scripture. He is a theological ‘weekly essayist, 
and, like any other essayist, he must be judged by the quality of 


he stands on a level with other men, and his right to be listened 
to will depend on the extent of lis knowledge and the wisdom of 
his co . He must be judged, not by what he is, but by what 
he says. We cannot draw a line between a member of the Hotse 
of Commons making a rope to his constituents and a Bishop 
reading an oration in his cathedral, or say that the Times 
may make one the subject of an article, while it mast 
confine itself to reporting the other. The positions 
member, the bishop, and the critic differ only in degree. 
all of them deserve out respect just so far as what they 
to us is true and important. Or, to take another > 
who has a greater claim on our reverence, viewed in the absttact, 
than the soldier fighting, and perhaps dying, in his country’s 
service? Is it therefore incumbent upon a young lady to look 
with awe and veneration upon every officer with whom she dances 
at a regimental ball? The rights of Lee or Havelock are not inhe- 
rent in every subaltern with, at most, two ideas in his head, and a 
total inability to put even these together ; and it is difficult to see 
in what the difference between this and the last case consists, or 
why the clergy are to enjoy an estimation, alike from pro- 
fessional duties and nga merits, which is denied to other uren. 
To come to our other example—that of old age. Here it is im- 


portant to distinguish between two different senses in which the 
word “reverence” is used. We employ it sometimes to describe the 
sentiment which we feel towards w In this, its secondary and 


analogical signification, reverence is due to women, simply in right 
of their sex ; to children and sick people, because they are helpless ; 
and in a certain way to lunatics, and even to drunken men, because 
they have no control over themselves, In this acceptation of the 
term every old man and woman has no doubt a just claim on our 
reverence, Extreme old age must always be weak, and, accordingly, 
it has the common right of weakness to forbearance and consideta- 
tion, But this is not at all what ; intend when they 
of old age being venerable. They donot mean merely that it is to 
be borne with and humoured, and not contradicted except for its 
own good—to be regarded, in short, with a feeling somewhat 
akin to that which prevents a gentleman from noticing an 
angry woman's abuse or returning a drunken man’s blow. The 
veneration claimed for it is of the positive order, It is that which 
is called forth by strength of some kind—the reyerence which we 
pay to women because of their goodness, to children because of 

eit innocence, to sick people because of their patience. So in 
like manner we revere matured wisdom, extensive knowledge, 
proved virtue; and when these are the accompaniments of 

there is no more appropriate object of veneration, in the 

truest sense of the term. But, unfortunately, old people 
are not invested with these qualities simply in right of 
their years; and if it happens that they can show few 
or none of them, if their views of life are only narrower 
and more commonplace than they were fifty years ago, if 
they have shut their eyes to all that has gone on around them, and 
now moan fretfully because they cannot reproduce in others the 
shrunk skeleton of their own youth—if, in short, they can teach 
nothing because they have learnt nothing—what room is there 
for the sean ys about a venerable old age? These have nio 
application to a life which has been long but not well-spent, or to 
an experience whose utterances bear no resemblanee to the “ pro- 
phetic strain.” Even to the Jew, “ the hoary head Was a crown 
of glory” only “ when it was found in the way of righteousneis.” 
We come round to the point from which we that reveretice 
is due to qualities and not to persons. 

The result of all we have said seems to be that the value 
reverence, as a habit of mind, may very easily be exaggera 
So far as it implies a readiness to recognise the existence of the 
qualities to which it is the just tribute, it is amiable and praise- 
worthy. fact, it is merely one form of the virtue of 
absence of suspicion and willingness to think well of others. But 
there is no merit in ascribing qualities which ought to belong to a 
class to individual members of it in whom they may be conspicuously 
wanting; and if an old man’s judgment is preferred to a young 
man's, or a clergyman’s to & ’s, not because the one is 
better than the other, but because it ought to be, the selection 
may only indicate a power of shutting the eyes to : The de- 
crease of reverence may destroy some we ilusions, and may even 
foster that external cynicism which is a characteristic, and not 


his essay. Upon the ecclesiastical theory, however, the case is 
different. The clergy are regarded as the possessors of peculiar | 


perhaps a pleasant one, of con rary socie’ but the ch has 
some compensating vantages. much that would 


powers, and as the channels of peculiar gifts. The functions Pf | once have commanded our veneration disappears before the grow- 


ve to discharge can therefore be discharged by them only, 


ing disposition to minute analysis of character and motive, yet, on 


as they ate marked out from other men by this fact, they may, it the other hand, inereased knowledge of one another may result in 


is argued, have a title to our veneration which is peculiarly | increased sympat 


their own. Within certain limits this reasoning is sound, but 
it does not, for all that, establish a universal proposition. 


If the holders of exceptional powers and privileges rest their claim | sicht] virtues of the good Samaritan 
the possession of them, it vould rather seem | 


to our reverence on 


and inereased forbearance. the man who 


_ fell among thieves retained his reverence for the Priest and 
the Levite unimpaired, he might never have learned to estimate 

i orance may secure 

veneration, but affection springs only from knowledge; and the 


to follow that the range of the concession should be exactly | familiarity which is fatal to the fotmer serves only to cherish and 


coextensive with the foundation on which the claim is built. 
Granted, for instance, that a Bishop is the only person ‘who 
ean confer orde 
sible deference when acting in 
ightly challenges our veneration when discharging a fanction — 
which, by the hypothesis, none ‘but a Bishop is competent to dis- | 


call forth the latter. It may be a true proverb that no man is 
a hero to his valet, and perhaps that Robert Aske of whom Mr. 


we may be quite ready to pay him all pos- Froude tells us, in his history of the Pilgrimage of Grace, was 
that capacity. But, because he | no exception to” this ‘But re have been 


ms eag better than reverence in the heart of the servant who, 
when he heard that Aske was a prisoner, “did cast himself upon 


charge, we are not necessarily hound to revere him when he givés | hi, hod and cry, ‘Oh, my master! oh, my master!’ and dievewith 


utterance to “a 
subjects,” and it a charge to his clergy. In 


t variety of opinions on a eS ae Of | did die of sorrow.” 
t 
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ART AND HISTORY. 

these days of Church ion, all sorts of questions are 
arising to the perplexity of those who have the good estate of 
our ancient buildings at heart. We say “days of Church Restora- 

tion,” because it is most commonly with ecclesiastical buildi 
that the hand of the restorer is concerned ; though most certainly 
he who has to preserve or an ancient secular building to 
modern uses does not find his task any lighter than that of his 
ecclesiastical fellow-labourer. His difficulties in fact are consider- 
ably greater. First of all, secular architecture is much less 
erstood than ecclesiastical. The world at , with Lord 
Palmerston at its head, has a good deal of difficulty in understand- 
ing that there are any ancient secular buildings at all. Even 
— architects and antiquaries are generally much less 
iliar with them than they are with churches. But, beside 
this, the intrinsic difficulties are greater. It is sometimes hard 
exactly to adapt a church which was built for one form of worship 
to the requirements of another, but it is still harder to adapt a 
house which was built for one state of society to the requirements 
of another. Our mode of worship has changed considerably from 
that of our forefathers, but it has not changed so much 
as our manner of daily life. These ch of course prove 
ing against adopting the same style of architecture which our 
ers used, because the uses and arrangements of buildings 
and their style of architecture are two wholly different things. 
But they do throw considerable difficulties in the way of those 
who have to adapt either ancient churches or ancient houses to the 
wants of modern times. The demands of the past and the demands 
of the — do not clash nearly so often as superficial —_ 
a) t they do really clash sometimes. When they really do 
—that is, when the scrupulous retention of ancient work or 
ancient ents would cause a real practical evil—then the 
past must doubtless give way. But with reasonable people it 
seldom comes to this; a little dexterity and a little concession will 

generally find out a way to reconcile the two. 

But, putting the question between past and present aside, difficult 
cases often arise as to points where modern use and conve- 
nience are not concerned either way. It may be remembered that 
we argued ly, but ineffectually, against employing the 
Romanesque style in building any of the fallen tower 
of Chichester Cathedral. This question did not in any way 
touch the practical uses of the present. The church could 
discharge its functions as a church just as well one way as the 
other. The question was one wholly of taste, or rather wholly of 
the inferences to be drawn from certain principles. The fact is 
that, besides the claims of the present and the past, the claims of 
Art and the claims of History are sometimes really at variance. 
And, still more commonly, claims are put in under those respect- 
able names which have nv business at all in their company. All 
real lovers of ancient buildings will agree that they are not to be 
innovated upon simply because a modern architect thinks he can 
improve them, or even because he really can improve them. If it 
is simply wanted to produce abstract beauty, or to display the skill 
of the architect in producing it, the proper field for so doing is to 
be found in the erection of new buildings, not in the restoration of 
old ones. An absurd proposal appeared a little time back in the 
Times for sticking a portico, after the manner of Peterborough, 

inst the west front of Westminster Abbey. Now, doubtless 

e portico of Peterborough is immeasurably grander than the 
west front of Westminster is, or ever was, or ever was meant to be. 
But it does not follow that we are therefore to attempt to turn 
Westminster into Peterborough. We must keep Westminster as 
it is and Peterborough asit is; if either is defective in any respect, 
it is the fault of past ages and not of our own. If people wish 
to see a grand portico, they must be satisfied either to go to 
Peterborough to see it, or to reproduce it in a wholly new 
building elsewhere. But there are much subtler questions than 
these, and our Chichester question was one of them. It may 
be remembered that, in that case, we wished to innovate; we 
wished to make the style of the tower and spire uniform 
at the cost of making its lower portion that would 
be seen within the church, quite ifferent from what it was 
before. Since then, a question has arisen at St. David’s, on which 
we have somewhat to say which may at first sight seem incon- 
sistent with what we said about Chichester. The presbytery or 
eastern limb of St. David’s Cathedral has gone through several 
changes. It was built early in the thirteenth century; it 
received some repairs, after bei by an earthquake, 
later in the same century; it received further changes at 
the end of the fifteenth. Two thirteenth-century designs for 
vaulting were traced out, but neither of them was ever carried into 
execution. The fifteenth century gave up the idea of vaulting, 
added a wooden roof of its own style, at the same time 

ising the walls and lowering the gable. It should be observed 
that this was no isolated change, but part of a general recon- 
struction of the roofs throughout the church, which introduced the 
only fine specimens of , both in wood and stone, which the 
church contains. At a change was made in 

windows at the east end. were originally two ranges 0! 
range was into a. si and rather awk- 
ward Perpendic window. ere then is a good deal of 

i It is now proposed to undo 

the fifteenth century, to restore the 


to study and preserve. 
of the changes of the 


walls and gables to the original height, to restore the wu 
lancet windows, the design “st which bes been recovered, alt 
vault the presbytery in wood from the old vaulti the 
walls being thought to be not strong enough to bear stone. 

Now, what is to be thought of the proposed c P Asa 
matter of appearance, jam is = eae as to its bei 
an improvement. It will change a work the parts of which now 
are somewhat incongruous into an harmonious and very beautiful 
whole. And it will not be a mere conjectural innovation ; it will 
be bringing the presbytery to the condition which its original 
builders intended, if they did not perfectly carry out their desi 
On the other hand, it is wiping out a piece of the history of the 
building; nay, by ting the distinctly false idea that the 
general Papacy oe of the roofs did so extend to the presby- 
tery, it is not only wiping out history, but falsifying it. Again, 
though a decided be sevens in itself it will put the presbytery 
out of harmony with the rest of the building, as seen outside. 

tting aside this last argument, which may be thought to be 
at least balanced by the great improvement within, we have 
here a distinct case of the clashing of Art and History. Mere 
esthetics certainly recommend the ch The answer brought 
is that, in dealing with an ancient building, we are not to go b 
mere eesthetics—that an ancient building is an ancient record, an 
that the proposed change will mutilate and even falsify the record. 
What judgment are we to give between such arguments? It 
seems to us that all depends on one question. What is the phy- 
sical condition of the parts which it is proposed to reconstruct ? 
Are they in such a state that the architect would think it neces- 
sary to rebuild them as a matter of safety, if there were no 
ony about improving or bringing things back to an earlier 

esign? If such reconstruction is not necessary, then we say, 
Leave the thing as it is; it comes under the general law of 
preservation ; it would undoubtedly be easy to improve, easy 
to fall back on an earlier age and a better design; but our 
business is not to improve but to preserve; not to make the 
church as its origi uilders meant it to be, but to keep it as 
its successive builders have actually made it. But if the archi- 
tect can sincerely tell us that these portions are in such a state 
that he would, under any circumstances whatever, take them down 
and rebuild them, then we should bid him boldly carry out his im- 
provements, boldly rebuild it ——s to the original design. 
Art dictates that course, and History no r opposes it. If the 
work must come down, the genuine record is lost ; and to build up its 
exact likeness would be simply to substitute a copy for the record, 
which would not have the value of the original. A genuine 
Perpendicular window, inserted in the fifteenth century, has 
its value; it may spoil an earlier design, but we it 
oa of the history of the buildi ut a modern building, 
e to look like Early English with Perpendicular insertions, is 
simply an unreal mockery. In a word, let us not rebuild or inno- 
vate in any way, from any mere notion of sesthetical improvement. 
But if rebuilding is needful, then it is more real and honest to 
rebuild so as to harmonize with the earlier, better, and more 
extensive portions of the building. 

This is exactly the same ent as we used in the case 
of Chichester tower. At Chichester there could be no ques- 
tion as to the necessity of rebuilding, because the tower had 
actually fallen down. Just as in the case of St. David’s 
presbytery, we held that the patchwork of different centuries 
was to be preserved if it could be preserved, but that, as it 
could not be preserved, it was better to replace it by a tower 
and spire which should be consistent harmonious from 
the floor to the weather-cock. All that is wanted at St. David’s 
is to show that the case is the same as Chichester, that LS that 
preservation of the work as it now stands is impossible. If it be 
possible, we can only say that it was a great pity to make the 
change, but, as it was made, it isa matter of history with which 
we have no business to meddle. 

We speak only of the proposed works in the presbytery at St. 
it is ther only that we know detail what. is 

ro’ tobe done. But the same rule would apply to the re- 
storation of the four great lantern arches, At present, they are 
not uniform. In one of the recastings of the church, one of the 
original round arches was left, while the other three were rebuilt 
in the pointed form. This variety then is a most remarkable oe 
of history, but it 1s certainly not satisfactory to the eye. re 
again let the genuine ancient work be preserved as long as any 
process will keep it up. But if, by any bad luck, the four arches 
should need bejng rebuilt from the ground, we should think it 
unreal to imitate, in modern work of one date, a peculiarity which 
arose wholly from the original arches having heen built at different 
dates. History always pleads for the preservation of genuine 
work of any kind, as long as such preservation is possible. But 
when such preservation is impossible, History does not ask for the 
substitution of modern imitations, but leaves Art to settle the 
matter in her own way. 

The restoration of St. David’s Cathedral will, we should think, 
supply a good many other curious questions before it is done, 
es y as to the arrangements required to accommodate both 
the choral English and the parochial Welsh service. We will not 


‘enter upon the subject, as no scheme is before us. But we will 


just ask one question. Is there anything in the Welsh language 
or the Welsh disposition which forbids a choral service in Welsh ? 
Our Celtic neighbours, in their schismatical tabernacles, are 

to sing lustily and with a good courage, If eccle- 
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siastical decorum would allow them a little more scope for so 
doing within the pale of the Church, it might ibly help to 
bring some stray back into the fold of 4 


MR. CLAY ON THE CLASSICS. 


7 defiant recklessness with which a thoroughly vulgar person 
of a certain stamp will avow his vulgarity, and pride him- 
self upon it, is often so amusing as to compensate for the infliction 
of his company. His rude imitation of geniality and good- 
fellowship, as he pretends to dispense with social ceremonies which 
he knows to be usual, but whose precise details he also knows 
himself to be quite incompetent to carry out, is so exceedingly 
funny that his guests may pardon him for the awkwardness and 
confusion which probably ensues. He tells them, in loud tones, 
that they must not come to his house for kickshaws and fancy 
wines. meme fish and joint, with sound port, are his fare, and if 

ple are not content with that, why they can stay —— If 
Thackeray's Philip had had a spark of humour in him, the Sunday 
dinners at Mugford’s must have been a source of the keenest 
enjoyment to him. To be with such people, or to call 
them names, is simply ungrateful. Seen in a in light, the 
vehemence, not unmingled with nervousness, with which they 
declaim against fine manners, their readiness to catch at any hint 
as to the ways of grand houses, and the uncomfortable bluster 
which destroys their meritorious efforts to look jovial and hos- 
pitable, are as exquisitely amusing as an equally good comedy on 
the stage. 

The ‘exhibition of himself which Mr. Clay has recently been 
making before his constituents at Hull is an entertainment of the 
same kind, though in arather different line. Mr. Clay does not sneer 
at the amenities of the dinner-table, but he denounces the study of 
Latin and Greek with exactly the sort of uneasy rashness and 
nervous defiance displayed by hospitable ruffians like Mugford. 
It would be just as foolish, in one case as in the other, to be 
seriously angry with our entertainer. Most members of the House 
of Commons, when compelled by the approach of an election to 
talk at the educational institutions of their borough, choose some 

retty safe and easy subject, which, if not likely to contribute 
linge y to useful knowledge, is at all events easily crammed from 
a Cyclopedia or the back numbers of the Quarterlies, and is 
not open to much criticism. But Mr. Clay scorns such device 
and, Fike Bottom, he resolved to “rehearse more obscenel a 
courageously.” His theme was the too exclusive use of the 
Greek and Latin classics in English education. In itself, the 
subject is sufficiently well-worn, but the member for Hull 
is not the less amusing on that account. Mr. Clay’s nice 
appreciation of the spirit of the ancient authors who, as 
he thinks, have done so much harm to modern education, 
may be inferred from a parallel which he draws between the 
test orators. of ancient and of modern times. “I con- 
” he says, “though I am no follower of Mr. Sp » 
that there is something about him, in the rapid and natural 
movements of his thoughts, and the practical fervour of 
his address, which reminds me of Demosthenes.”’ There was a 
spirited drawing in Punch, during the Exhibition of 1862, repre- 
senting two squab-faced “ servant-gals,” in poor Leech’s best style, 
ing with fervent admiration on the tinted Venus, and one of 
em exclaiming to her companion, “ Ow like hour Hemmar!” 
Mr. Clay, as he sone when reminded of Demosthenes, strikingly 
reminds us of Leech’s picture. It would be impertinent to mas 
how long ago Mr. Clay formed an opinion about the oratorical ex- 
cellences of I Demosthenes, just as it would be to doubt about the 
ualifications for connoisseurship of the friend of “Hemmar.” 

e are bound, in lack of evidence to the contrary, to suppose 
that the easy familiarity with the Demosthenic style is not merel, 
assumed, and to admit that our own reminiscences of the Gree 
orator must be quite erroneous. And if Mr. Sp is really 
like Demosthenes, we can more easily sympathise with Mr. Clay’s 
objections to classic models being set up in the public schools for 

neral imitation. Lord Brougham, in his well-known letter to 

hary Macaulay on the best training for Macaulay’s son, 
enjoined the constant study of the Greek orators. The future 
historian, it is to be feared, did not take this advice sufficiently to 
heart, or else he might perhaps have achieved a far higher reputa- 
tion than that which he really acquired, and even rivalled the 
fame and glory of the Demosthenes of the Elephant and Castle, 

Much as Mr. Clay objects to the classics of Greece and Rome. 
his estimate of English classics is even lower. He favoured 
his hearers with some critical remarks on Milton’s writi 
and observed very truly that Milton sometimes did violence to the 
gy of his own language by using ancient forms of expression, 

hy this observation should have been received with “loud 


applause,” one cannot exactly see. However, it is a piece of just that his 


lauded loudly because i 

English like Gree laughed — beca 
sentative descri a ” wri 
by the friendly merriment of his hearers, Mr. 
to say that, “in his humble opinion, it is a great i 
Latin, and rather harder to construe—for it must be construed— 
than Latin would be to a good scholar” ; a statement which was 
received with fresh hilarity by this of audiences. That 
& person presuming to talk about literature should venture on such 
criticism as this of the Areopagitica—a work which, in the opinion 


ng of amusement. Oc- 


the press,” as Hallam says, “ which everybody reads with admira- 
tion””—as hard to construe as Latin, which possibly with him is 


are never turned to a second time, and never remembered, simply 
because, apparently, they are called Pindaric. The Ode on Eton 
College, on the other hand, could never have been suggested by 
the manners or literature of the ancients :— 

You all know the lines which I have more especially in my mind, when he 
his tears, no doubt—on the towers of his vld school — 
I cannot deny myself the melancholy pleasure of quoting 

«I feel the that from ye blow 

Atmomentary bls testo 
And redolent of joy and fouth, 
My weary soul you seem to soothe, 
And breathe a second spring.” 
(Applause.) No Latin here; no Greek ; pure, unadulterated, exquisitely 
tender English feeli applause feeling the ancients had not ; 


How on earth the wretched ancients could be expected to 
have “exquisitely tender English feeling” one does not under- 
stand; and “our sense of the word” school is so uncommon} 
vague and various, and our knowledge of the Roman and Greek 
systems so imperfect, that it is rather hard to say how far their 
little boys were differently treated from our own. As for the 
degree of merit of the particular stanza, tastes may differ, but 
assuredly, if English try could supply nothing finer, there 
would cease to be much controversy as to the tive merits of 
ancients and moderns. Mr. Clay had the “ melancholy pleasure ” 
of displaying his familiarity with English pootry, and a man who 
thinks Mr. Sp nm like Demosthenes may fairly think that Gray 
is more exquisitely tender and graceful than Virgil and Ovid. 
while to upon usion which runs 
ugh Mr. *sargument. He proves, in his own peculiar w 
that of classical eal by two famous ish 
writers have been failures, and that Milton and Gray owe 
their fame to those pieces where the imitation is least 
to be detected. From this he jumps to the conchusion 
that for Latin and Greek to be the cipal means of education 
in English schools is a monstrous om Mr. Clay’s eccen- 
tricities in detail are more antusing than the falla- 
ciousness of his ing. Shakspeare, of course, is his great 
argument. S was not a classical scholar, and yet 
wrote fine »plays. Ergo, instead of making Latin verses, and 
saga, | Latin and Greek poets and philosophers, let English boys 
be e to learn how different gases are com and all about 
beasts and birds and the planets. But, besides Shakspeare, 
“others after and below him have yet attained, as he did, their 
and Rome” ; am m Mr. Clay places Dryden, P 
Addie, ead Guth. ta wie 
writers should be selected as having been independent of the 
© 


classics. Mr. Clay has unfortunately forgotten that Dryden trans- 
lated Virgil and Juvenal, that Pope translated Homer, that Addison's 
scholarship was considered most remarkable by his contemporaries, 
tin verses are the best that Englishnren have 


criticism, The often-quoted description of Adam, “ comeliest of | written, and that Swift was a constant reader of Greek and 
his sons since born, and fairest of her daughters, Eve,” is perhaps Latin authors. Provincial audiences are truly long-suffering, but 


the best known of these numerous unsuccessful attempts to force 
foreign idioms into our language. But Mr. Clay boldly main- 
tains that “ Milton’s scholarship added no beauty to his poetry,” 
and, not content with this sweeping and unsupported assertion, 
goes on to say that “it altogether spoiled his prose.” Many 

ple find ise Lost hard reading, but it is indeed start- 
fing to hear Milton’s prose described as something “ spoiled.” 
A sceptical critic may perhaps, in his own mind, doubt whether 
Mr, Clay ever read Demosthenes, but Mr, Clay candidly 


the people of Hull must be even more so than most if they can 
_ listen to an orator declaiming as to what is right and in 
education, when he shows so clearly that he is hi as 

igvomnt of modern literature as he wants everybody else to be of 
| the literature of the ancients, In spite of the continued 
' and laughter, there must have been a good many persons present 
who were conscious that was simply 
Suppose, said Mr. Clay, we take Cicero into the library of 
‘the British Museum, and, pointing to its countless shelves which 
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ei confesses that he has not read the prose works of Milton’s 
att. he so coolly assumes. 
ts, the says, “ tried to read his famous tract On the Liberty of Unlicensed 
, Printing, and I confess that I failed ; it is certainly a very fine 
oe fine. It is English of the most stately, 
bins description.” At this point the audience, which had 
autiful 
it will 
| | 
of the 
at the 
resby- 
ry 
itside. of men 1es, Contains 28 orious eloquence 
to be solid reasoning unsurpassed in En lish” literature — perhaj 
have excites something warmer than a (i 
Mere casionally Mugford does become almost intolerable, but sensi- 
ought ble people, after all, remember that he cannot help it; and 
go by we may reasonably be as much amused by Mr. Clay’s taste- 
» and less jocularity as his Hull audience, though for different 
ecord. reasons. It is certainly a fact to be noted that Mr. Clay 
P It found the Areopagitica—“‘that noble apology for the freedom of 
soCes~ saying a very great deal. Gray is, according to the member for 
4 of a who would have been mueh 
a better off if he had been less of a scholar. The Pindaric odes 
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gnoon under the learning of every age and every country, should 
tell him that all that is now required to be learned by our most 
diligent and distinguished youth might be put upon one shelf 
alone, and that it related t cubesbeabe to the history and 
literature of the world before the birth of almost all the nations 
with whom we live upon the earth, why that “ courteous gentle- 
man” would want, words to express. his wonder at our infatuation. 
Moat people would be more than euntent if they could be sure of 
boys at school reading the books of' a single shelf; but Mr. Clay 
implies that they ought to make themselves masters, metapho- 
vieally, of all the countless. shelves im the British Museum. 
Even Mr, Clay himself would make fewer and less gratuitous 
blunders if be were familiar with a single shelf of English 
literature. He would, at any vate, have learnt discretion 
enough not to sneer at Milton's Areopagitica as a piece of 
tall talk, and not to cite Pope or Addison as poets 
pexsuad: t the lcal supremacy are’ num 
“You might as well continue = drive a curriculum, 
or supply your towns with water by means of an aqueduct.” 
We may just notice, in passing, that if Mr. Clay’s shelf had 
contained a Latin dictionary, he might have known better than to 
use curriculum for “a chariot.” The courteous Cicero would have 
been dreadfully puzzled at such an expression as driving a 
curriculum. Still, if we may believe a penny contemporary, the 
blic is on Mr. Clay’s side. If so, one cannot help thinking of 
rt’s bitter question, “ Le public, le public, combien faut il de 
sots pour faire un public ?” 


THE TIMES ON COMPETITION WALLAUS. 


HERE has been a good deal written lately on the demerits of 
competitive examination. People in general have become 
sensible of the weakness of a once popular fetish for charming 
away idleness, incompetence, and other official maladies. I’ew 
have been bold enough lately to say a good word for the Civil 
Service Commission, onee the ised panacea for all political 
and social ills. Suddenly Mr. Lowe took up the cudgels for his 
favourite scheme, and tried to prove that we are all being 
continually examined all our lives, so that a little more or 
less formal examining can do none of us any harm. When 
we noticed his speech last week, we had no idea that the 
Times, as it were by “inspiration,” would take up the high 
theme within four days, and sound the merits that ve 
moribund oyetem, in an article which is very like Mr. Lowe’s 
speech, “only a little more so”—“ Herode Herodior.” The leading 
journal, it would seem, has determined to astonish its readers by 
fare a short period to an idea which is becoming unpopular, 
just as the proverbial rat, in a moment of eccentricity, may feel a 
reluctance to leave the sinking ship. We can understand the innate 
obstinacy of Mr. Lowe when he preaches fervidly the flyblown 
doctrine which he took up and made his own in happier years; but 
the Times is a journal which has so long led by following the 
momentary opinion of the public, that we own to a slight surprise 
at seeing it take its stand on the losing side with Cato and Mr. 
Lowe, and boldly proclaim the merits of “ competition,” especially 
in India. But those who read the article in which these views 
were announced will soon lose their first emotion of surprise. It 
is merely a blast of the old trumpet, a rodomontade of the old 
familiar strain. Excepting some other articles which have lately 
appeared in the same paper, we have seldom seen such a tissue of 
illogical fallacies in print. One of the very earliest advocates of 
“competition” was Burton, the anatomiser of Melancholy, 
who, im a queer lopsided way, put forth views on the subject 
which unconsciously prophesied the advent of an idea that was 
to drive the whole nation half-mad more than two centuries after 
his time. He chose to counterbalance the monotony of his spleen 
against q foolish world, by sketching an ideal commonwealth 
re all defects should be amended. In this “ paradise of the 
world” competition was to reign supreme. “All temporal and 
spiritual offices and dignities (even that object of holy ambition— 
the Archbishoprice of Utopia), if any honest man will stand for 
and he sufficiently qualified, he shall have present possession.” It 
is odd that he should have chosen the two professions where com- 
petition has hitherto been powerless against nepotism and patronage, 
‘when he laid down that all reetors of benefices and all judges and 
inferior lawyers should beexamined for their posts “ like the literati 
in Ohina,” an account of which ise of examiners had tickled 
his imagination. What would he have thought of the happily 
of the Taepings, who wanted to examine all his 
civil servants in the Bible? The barbarian pushed the doctrine of 
indiscrimmate examination to its legitimate absurdity, but he acted 
on hardly. weaker arguments than those persons who think a know- 
ledge of every corner of the vast field of thought, and a habit of 
ranging from Greek iambics to Hindoo philosophy, a complete pre- 
parition for the duties of a collector or a police istrate. 

The Fimes has found out at last that “complaints are being 
made jn a quiet sort of way in London and Calcutta” against the 
present mode of ap inting our civil servants in India, and, with- 
out understanding the point of the accusation, it is indi t 
that the old-fashioned offspring of Haileybury should be preferred 
by anybody, English or Indian, to the new competition article. It 
cgn understand that there was an advan in the old plan of 
couiling “clever and ambitious youths to ia, who, if left to 
themselves, might have p to enter the lists for the great 


prizes of life in this country.” This argument is admitted to be 
poet “ in an Indian point of view.” But “no such bold assertion 
as yet been made to our knowledge, a good deal of reac- 
tionary agitation has been going on.” contemporary then 
proceeds to use the somewhat stale device of raising up a set of 
objections made of straw, to. be d down, by his powerful 
logic; the only difficulty being, that he omits all the real objec- 
tions which have been used, or utterly misrepresents them. “We 
will abbreviate his somewhat wordy statement of these “allega- 
tions,” which may be summed’ up im a} sentence :— Tho 
admitted to be intellectually superior, the competition candidates 
are said to be inferior to their predecessors in the qualifications of 
Indian civilians; first, because their physique and activity are 
below the former standard; secondly, » their personal 
character is not equally likely to impress the native mind; indly, 
because they are deficient in the social virtues of gentlemen ; 
all these shortcomings are attributed to the fact that they are 
drawn from a lower class of society, and selected by ex- 
amination instead of by favour. By reference to public 
documents and to “facts within its reach,” the Times un- 
dertakes to refute these fantastic objections conjured up b 
itself, and, by a little statistical juggling, to prove that ‘black 
is white to the admiration of all beholders, For example, the 
writer seeks to disprove what most people know to be the fact— 
that few of the competitors in the more recent examinations have 
been either educated at a University orat a public school. Thisisa 
statement which, by a reference to the annual “ public document ” 
which announces the names and the places of education of the suc+ 
cessful youths, will be easily verified. Besides, it stands to reason, 
from the very nature of the examination. When a most feeble 
smattering of two Oriental languages will suffice to answer whole 
papers which collectively count for as much as each set of abstruse 
and terrible questions on the Latin or Greek “ language, literature 
and composition,” is it surprising that the youths who compete 
should prefer to go to a crammer in the more surprising and outré 
subjects rather than pass through a long and expensive education 
in the more difficult and the less paying curriculum of University 
teaching ? Any one who will look at the last set of Indian papers, 
which do not materially differ from those of former ye 
will see that it is wiser to take in Arabic, Sanskrit, Geology, pow | 
Moral Philosophy, than to try to answer those Latin and Greek 
enigmas which reflect credit on the ponderosity of the examiners 
appointed, while they must strike despair into the minds of those 
who have to look on each set for three mortal hours under a July 
sun. This is why University men have no chance against the 
outsiders. Their peculiar learning, treated in their peculiar style 
(for it must be remembered that no one with the chance of a 
second-class at Oxford would think of going to India), does not 
count for so much as those new-fangled branches of learning which 
belong to the domain of the special crammer. 

Of course, ten years ago it was different. Fhe competitive 
system was in high favour while the advan of India were 
as yet enchanting in the distant and unexplored on of 
ignorance. For a short time these appointments seemed likely 
to rank with the old-fashioned honours, and several small Colleges 
laid themselves out especially for places in this easier class-list. 
An idea got afloat that to be “the 37th India” of the year was 
something like getting an honorary fourth — the mark of genius 
which disdained the cumbrous rules of the ordinary style of reading. 
But it was very soon discoyered that the new examination 
created a new class of aspirants, and it became impossible for the 
idle, gentlemanly, and tolerably informed young men of Oxford 
and Cambridge to hold their own against the hosts which issued 
from Belfast and St. Andrews, and half a hundred English - 
mar-schools and joint-stock colleges. Thus it has resulted that 
hardly any of those who have lately gone to India have had the 
great advantage of a public-school life and a knocking into shape 
at a University. The Times itself appears to recognise this fact 
when it speaks of the Hindoos as unable to distinguish between, 
the airs of the Scotch cadets and those of the young Irish adven- 
turers. But it has to prove the contrary, and it does so by using a 
timeworn dodge. Facts and documents are manipulated so as to 
mislead the unwary who have had no experience of what may be 
done in the way of conjuring with figures. Instead of taking the 
lists of the last few years, on which the objectors to the system 
have justly grounded their complaints, our contemporary prefers 
to throw together all the lists of the last ten years, and to argue 
from the averages which he strikes from them. “ We learn,” he 
says,” that out of 376 who have proceeded to India since 1855, 
no less than 158 had been at rd or Cambridge,” besides a 
vast number from other Universities. “We know not what better 
evidence could be given that most competition wallahs are gentle- 
men, at least by education.” It is difficult to guess the exact 
amount of imbecility which could proffer this as the best evidence 
on a question which has only arisen within the four or five 

ears. We ask why almost all the men came from Oxford or Cam- 
irkige ten years ago, and why hardly any come now, and we are 
told in reply, that the average of ten years would show that ia good 
many have come from the Universities. This reasoning would not 
deeeive a child, and we can hardly imagine that, the writer believed 
in it himself; yet he seems to think that the public will 


| swallow that, and about a dozen equally logical truths besides. 
The whole arguments of the Times rest on the en 
tion that the new school of civilians is considered by all to be more 


intellectual than the old Haileybury students. We doubt this 
assumption most thoroughly, unless a sma of 
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of ing be “ more intellectual ” than the solid knowledge of a 
few. At least Haileybury took care that the men had time to learn 
the principles of their profession. Two or three terms were not 
thought too much time to devote to lectures on one practical 
subject; but the new school, in the course of a few months’ 
interval between one terrible examination and another, will cram 
you half dozen, comprising among them such trifles as Hindoo 
and Mohammedan Law, the Principles of Jurisprudence, the Civil 
Law, Political me and the Law of Evidence, besides the 
Oriental languages! We acknowledge that the old system had 
many defects, but we defy any one to say with reason that its 
vaunting and ambitious successor has done any better. 

After all, the great merit of Haileybury was, that the place was 
something between a public school and a college, which turned 
out healthy, sensible young Englishmen, much polished by mutual 
contact, and full of gentlemanly feelings. The Zimes says that 
this polish and gentlemanly feeling is either superfluous, or is pos- 
sessed by the wallahs of the new régime in a sufficient _eF In 
fact, that they are as good as the Haileybury civilians, and a great 
deal better too. Are they undersized? The Times says that 
their average is over that of the soldiers in the line. Are they 
less polished than the gentlemen of the old school? The Times 
age that Baboos and Rajahs cannot tell the difference. Can they 
ride across country as an Indian civilian is continually obliged 
to travelP Yes, says the Times, with a crowning absurdity, for 
the Civil Service Commissioners have ordered them to produce 
evidence of their ability to journey on horseback ! 


PLAYING AT AGITATION. 


‘yp Ancenerae is in its own way a sort of metropolis, and 
it is not surprising therefore that it should contain its due 
share of such men as make our own Marylebone so unenviably 
notorious. In a large town there is always sure to be found a 
certain number of ambitious souls panting to emerge from the 
obscurity of private life, even if it be only into the more en 
obscurity of a vestry or a local meeting. Perhaps in the long run 
they do good. The “village Hampden” has his uses, but they 
are seldom such as he would himself be ready to recognise, and 
they are seas Fogger with the maintenance of much per- 
sonal dignity. e would-be patriots who are trying to forma 
igantie “snowball of reform,” in their own felicitous phrase, 
will very likely be of some service to the State, though not in the 
direction they pretend to expect. This exceedingly small fry may 
possibly even do as much damage to Reform as its greatest 
champion, An alderman, a couple of barristets who practise in 
the local courts, and a gentleman whose only claim to dis- 
tinction appears to be that William Cobbett was his father, 
do not at first sight seem to compose a very powerful band. 
But, if they lack all the ability and eloquence of the 
member for oe ey they are more than his match 
in indiscretion and of judgment. Mr. Bright himself could 
hardly have hit upon a happier device for alienating sensible people 
than the Mauchester councillor who congratulated a recent 
meeting on the presence of ladies, because Reform ought to be 
made a home question, and children should be taught their 
very infancy “it was a man’s innate right to exercise the 
——, At the meeting on Tuesday night, Mr. Cobbett scoffed 
merrily at the notion of moderate reform, which he viewed as an 
equal absurdity with “moderate attachment in a friend, or mode- 
rate fidelity in a wife.” In other words, a man who has no vote, 
who is not protected by the ballot, and who cannot returna — 
sentative once a year, is as deeply injured as if he had an unfaithful 
wife. Mr. Cobbett’s similes are only less happy and forcible than 
his grammar. What would the Mr. Cobbett’s feelings have been if 
he could have heard his son say that “The most cursed of the 
abuses existing in this country must be that of rendering foul that 
stream of ty which had caused the Crown to have attributed 
to it the colour of white, he meant the administration not only of 
mercy, but justice.” The cursed abuse in question is the rather 
startling fact that the Government “makes people connected 
with the Zimes newspaper judges, appoints them to judgeships 
[which seems to come to much the same thing], makes them 
privy-councillors, and gives them large sums of money.” If the 
orators who ask for manhood suffrage and annual liaments 
could only contrive to talk themselves into greater publicity than 
we fear they are likely to obtain, one could desire no 
security for the hopeless failure of their efforts. 

The fact on which these pigmy agitators probably rely for some 
measure at least of local success is the good conduct of the operatives 
during the recent distress. “TI believe,” said one of them, “ that 
the cotton distress will do for Reform what Irish famine did for 
Free Trade.” It would be a poor compliment to Lancashire 
shrewdness to suppose that the audience were taken in by this 
ring 24 and compact way of putting the thing. The repeal of the 

orn Laws was & practical measure for meeting the Irish famine. 
It can scarcely be pretended that an alteration of the franchise and 
of the duration of Parliaments would transform Surat cotton into 
Sea Island, or miraculously make one bale require as much labour 
for its manufacture as three require under an unreformed system. 
But the speaker perhaps only intended to compare the lack of food 
in Ireland, with the lack of cotton in Lancashire, in a rough way. 
The substance of his ent, though not unfamiliar, may be 


| might not be able to return membets of 


judged on its own merits. The Lancashire operatives, being 
tly supplied with food and clothing, were wise enough not | 


to riot, or to destro intehinery, of do wnythi else to demand 
or the ining ial constables. 


the calling out of 
Therefore, votes ought to be taken by ballot, ent ought to 


be dissolved e and the government of the coun 
ought to be virtually banded over to thé least curated, 
least thoughtful, and not most unselfish portion of the com- 
munity. A stranger conelusion from the premisses could scarcely 
have beendrawn. It may be cordially admitted that the —— 
have displayed a very admirable amount of patience in their mis- 
fortunes. Nobody who knew them prentrdh yee thing else. But 
this does not affect the political question. Those whe object to 
the indiscriminate admission of manual labourers to supre- 

over the rest of the community cannot be expected 
to ¢ this opinion simply because the Lancashire weavers 
and spinners do not behave like a pack of frantic Trish 


bog- 
trotters. In the first place, su e man in the coun 
got his “innate right to wnebeies the su age)" what proof i 
there that the skilled Lancashire operative is the type of the 
vast masses who would thus be enfranehised? The drill and 
discipline of a cotton-mill guarantee merits of some sort, 
but the skilful and trained weaver cannot be adimitted, on the 
ground taken by some of the Manchester agitators, without also 
admitting the hordes of dock labourers, Irish reapers, bovine 
rustics, and street Arabs. If, with one of the most zealous mem- 
bers of this new league, wé “ cannot hesitate to solve the political 


roblem of the da resorting to the thorou just principles 
manhood we must be consistent. the su an 
innate right, and if it ought to be conferred on every adult “ hand” 


in a Lancashire mill, what right have we to refuse it to any 
member of the vast and lawless tribes who form so important an 
item in the population of London? It must also be shown how 
the exhibition of patience under misfortunes, which impatience must 
plainly and inevitably have aggravated, indicates in itself a capacity 
for government. The Reformers may answer, that it is a sign of a 
habit of self-control—one of the most valuable of political quali- 
ties. If violence or rapacity could have benefited the condition 
of the operatives the argument would be intelligible. Because a 
man who has got toothache abstains from dashing his head against 
a stone wall, we do not generally pour out eulogies on bis marvel- 
lous and wu leled self-control. The point which not only 
Manchester aldermen and local lawyers, but greater men than 
they, overlook, is that violent self-assertion is to be expected from 
these operatives, as it is perhaps from anybody else, when om | 
think that it will do them be A mee They may well be trang 
when any other course wi obviously te to their immediate 
disadvantage ; but the question is whether they would be tranquil 
when, by agitation and union, and their new privilege of the 
franchise, they could seewre the advancement of their own “ sinister 
interests” as oe all other sections of the community. In 
short, does it follow from the fact that an operative neither breaks 
a loom nor steals a loaf, when to do so would plainly be to his 
detriment, that therefore, if he had the power, he would not vote 
for throwing all the burden of taxation on to realized properties 
and large incomes? It was said at Manchester, as it had been 
said before by Mr. Faweett, that there are as many differences of 
opinion and diversities of interest among the labouting elasses as 
among all others, and that on this account we need never apprehend 
their union for a common selfish putpose. Happily, a subsequent 
pre himself a working saved other ple the trouble 
exposing the fallacy, though he was doubtless unconscious 
of the full significance of his own illustration. “The aristocracy 
make aristocratic laws, just as a House of tailors would make 
tailors’ laws.” And would not @ House of which a large majority, 
under the universal suffrage s , would be chosen by laboure 
make all its laws in favour of the fancied interests of labour a 
against the rightful claims of capital? It may be useful to 
remind the reasoners who argue that the working classes would 
give all sides a fair share in legislation, of the ferocious and bitter 
invective with which Coningsby, the engine-fitter of Penge, who 
wrote to the 7imes, was denounced as “# traitor to his order.” 
Mr. Alderman Heywood, who bly represents nobody but 
himself, still — out pretty y the fine which the Reform 
party would like to be ro enough to take. “The progressive 
sections of the - hitherto: supported Whigs against 
Conservatives, “but the thoment there was a proposition to 
te the progressive from the Whig , and leave 
that party to t the itself with the Conservative 
party,” then the Whigs would fall. And “although the Radicals 
parliament on theif 
account [whose account ?], standing in the position th 
did or would do, they would be able to dictate terms t6 the p 
and to say, We will trust you no longer, and we will not fo Wi 
you, ess give that reform fibistites 
shall be i uced and carfied.” In spite of 


and the margin will not lend t 
will give rae Lanai pledge fot ah object distasteful or 
indifferent to the bulk of those who vote for him. There is no 


| 
| 
} 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
d 
| 
| 
| 
| t is a corollary to id previous eating as to i 
not being necessary “ that the Radical ™m in 
| the House should be a majority.” Tt seems rot ittprobuble 
| that the great danger whic. as 
| inherent in our present form of representative goverhtheht—the 
| transfer of positive powet to the margins of patie drawing 
| rapidly nearer, The lo¢al leaders ‘will find they canitst catty 
| their eandidate without the _ of the _ of the ~ 
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alternative but to give the pledge, or let in the man on the other 
side. The Alliance will vote for no map who does not pledge 
himself to support the Permissive Bill. The Reform Union 
threatens to vote for no man who does not pledge himself to force 
a Reform Bill. It is uncertain whether the mimic agitation at 
Manchester is anything more than a reproduction of the con- 
fidence with which the three tailors of Tooley Street described 
themselves as “ We, the people of England.” One of the 
speakers made the inopportune suggestion that ‘“ heavy subscrip- 
tions told most effectually in the case of the Corn Law League, 
and would do so now.” But the alderman, and the two local 
barristers, and the son of np me, wo like Mrs. Gilpin, for “ though 
they are on pleasure bent, they have a ming.” Still, if the 
principle of extorting by the few indispensable outsiders 
of parties be once boldly established, even these may become as 

, and rule elections, The accretions which the “snowball 
of reform” has received at Manchester are not considerable, but 
they indicate the hideous shape into which these grown-up school- 
boys design to pile it up. 


THE DEMME AND TRUMPY CASE. 


HE excitement produced by murders depends upon several 
circumstances. There is the interest due to unravelling 
complicated and contradictory evidence. There are the claims of 
the murder to be considered, in De Quincy’s language, as a work 
of fine art. There is also the shock to our personal sense of 
security —the uncomfortable sensation that our own throats may 
be cut, or our brains beaten out, or a dose of strychnine judiciously 
inserted in our medicine. The extraordinary interest created by 
the murder of poor Mr. Briggs seems to prove that this last 
source of interest is the most powerful. Considered by itself, it 
was, apparently, nothing but a brutal unimaginative crime, 
prompted by a simple desire for a gold watch and chain. The 
coarsest ticket-of-leave man ry 0 be capable of both the design 
and the execution. There must be thousands of people in London 
who would be quite up to knocking an old man down with a 
life-preserver and taking his money. There must be hundreds 
who would have shown more ingenuity and character in their 
subsequent proceedings than were shown by the wretched man 
who has been convicted. The trial reminds one of the hunting 
down of some ignoble beast of prey who must be extirpated, but 
who has neither courage nor c enough to make the chase 
exciting. But, on the other hand, every one felt after the 
crime a sensible diminution in his degree of freedom from danger. 
Our sympathy in some cases seems to inversely as 
our geographical distance from the sufferers. The destruc- 
tion of millions in China, or even of thousands of our 
own ‘race in America, as is often remarked, only serves 
to make an exciting paragraph in a daily paper. But, 
short of the Atlantic, the English Channel seems to be a very 
sufficient non-conductor of sympathy. The smashing of three 
travellers on Mont Blanc ayy about the same shock as one 
tourist losing his way in Skye. A Paris massacre must destroy a 
great on before it can equal in interest a street riot, with 
a few broken heads, at Charing Cross. We presume that this 
— explains the fact that the excitement produced by the 
Engl murder has been in no d extended to the infinitely 
nore dramatic crime at Berne. No man can say hereafter that 
fie will never be knocked on the head and thrown out of a first- 
class carriage on the North London Railway, though only the 
more nervous part of the population anticipates this as a probable 
fate. But most of us may say with tolerable confidence that we 
shall not be poisoned in Switzerland by our family physician. It 
is not that we are actuated by any particular selfishness, but simply 
that our imaginations cannot realize the circumstances with suffi- 
cient vividness. 

The murder—if, indeed, it was a murder—of M. Triimpy 
is, however, intrinsically of far more interest than any which has 
lately come to light in England. The relations to each other of 
the actors in the story are those which we habitually anticipate in 
a French novel. M. bear the brutal and dissolute banker, 
was of the ordinary type of the French husband of romance. He 
was considered to be a any fellow by some of the witnesses, so 
long as he was sober; but they added that he was habitually 

, and was then always violent in his actions and gross in his 
. In 1862 he had given a somewhat conclusive proof of 

this by knocking out his wife’s eye with a water-bottle. i 
exploit was the cause of Demme’s introduction into the family. 
Demme was a young physician, of a well-known family at Berne, 
and already favourably spoken of in his profession, who was called 
in to attend Mdme. Trumpy. She is represented as a pleasing 
woman of thirty-seven, or several — older than himself. Demme 
appears to have been attracted by her, and ultimately to have 
been drawn into a criminal intimacy with her. The family, 


accompanied by Demme, made a tour together to Constantinople, | 


during which Triimpy varied, according to his sobriety or the 
reverse, between extreme civility and violent explosions of jealousy. 
In February last Triimpy was gers from some disease not 
au to be dangerous, but for which Demme had performed 
a trifling operation. At Kyeee pry oem Demme sat up with him 
for two nights; on the second of these he was suddenly seized 
with a violent a in half an hour expired. A post-mortem 
examination was by Demme, who declared him to have died of 
apoplexy brought on by excessive drinking. Some ici 


suspicions, 


however, arising, the body was again examined, and a large quan- 
tity of acer. was discovered in it. Mdme. Tximpy and 
Demme were soon afterwards arrested, apparently from the pre- 
sumption afforded by their obvious motives for ill-will to the 
deceased. Against Demme, indeed, there was naturally a heavy 
suspicion. He | had the entire charge of the dened for some 
time before his death. He had eve yar of poisoning 
him if he chose, and, as a doctor, could doubtless easily procure 
the poison. His conduct after Triimpy’s death, in assigning a false 
cause for it, was a still stronger presumption. He seems to have 
behaved subsequently in a very strange way. He wrote anony- 
mous letters to one of the servants, enclosing a napoleon, and 

uesting her to denounce him as the culprit. The motive of 
this proceeding, which he admitted, seems to be utterly unintel- 
ligible, though indicative of a state of morbid excitement com- 
patible with either guilt or innocence. 

The theory set up for the defence was that Triimpy had 
poisoned himself. He had, it seems, suffered from some unlucky 
speculations ; he was doubtful of a complete recovery from his 
illness; he had talked to various people about committing suicide, 
and held out a hope that he might some day blow his brains out. 
But as such an end was in itself not improbable, and as the usual 
way of accounting for all his words actions was by assumi 
that he was drunk, no one cared to attend to him. A load 
pistol was found in his room, which he unfortunately did not use 
for this purpose. This would have left no doubt of the cause of 
his death. As it was, it was difficult to explain his possession of 
strychnine. Demme asserted that Triimpy had bought it at 
Constantinople, and that he was frequently talking about the pur- 
chase of poison there—a fact which no one else, not even Mdme. 
Triimpy, seems to have recollected. 


There was thus a possibility that Triimpy had committed suicide, ' 


and upon this ground Demme was acquitted, but at the same time 
ordered to pay half the expenses of the trial. Mdme. Triimpy, 
against whom the evidence was slight, was acquitted uncondition- 
ally. The case resembles that o Palmer @ many points. The 
poison used was the same. The victim was in both cases depend- 
upon the man accused of his murder for medical attendance, and 

in both cases it was equally impossible to feel much sympathy for 
his fate. There is something specially disagreeable about being 
poisoned by your doctor; he has so many chances of administer- 
_— poison even without the possibility of being conclusively shown 
to have done so. Thus circumstances, in this case, were yrecon- 
cilable with either of two hypotheses. It was impossible to trace 
the strychnine to Triimpy’s own hands. It was 
of course, to prove that he had never bought it. e other 
hand, Demme might be lawfully in ion of strychnine. He 
avowed that he had used it in doses. His counsel offered 
to administer some to the jury on the spot, and the jury ad- 
journed into the next room to try it; on — back 
in sound health, they confessed that their failed 
them at the moment of tasting. It was shown, however, suffi- 
ciently that the presence of strychnine in Demme’s hands was in 
no way incompatible with his innocence. This, the most critical 
point of the proof, was therefore ambiguous. If Dentme was guilty, 
it was unfortunate that Triimpy should have given him such 
portunities. If innocent, it was unfortunate that Triimpy 

ould have selected that particular vy taking himself off. 

The facts of the case were laid before a ‘Commission of 
Health,” consisting of the professors of the medical faculty at 
Berne. They said that the death was undoubtedly caused by 
strychnine. They also said that Demme had been guilty of im- 
proper conduct as a medical man, in concealing this fact, out of 

(as he alleged) for the feelings of the family. But they 
naturally declined to give an opinion as to whether it was a case 
of murder or of suicide. They had before them the strychnine 
and the body; but as strychnine probably uces much the 
same effects when a man takes it himself as it does when 
he takes it from the hands of some one else, it is hard to see 
how any set of experts could give an opinion one way or the 
other without exceeding their duty. It seems, therefore, that 
the problem of how Triimpy met with his death must remain 
an indeterminate one; no test exists by which the impos- 
sibility of either explanation of the circumstances can be reall 
demonstrated. Under these circumstances, the verdict of acquittal 
was no doubt correct. 

The most curious part of the trial to an English reader was the 
method of administering the oath. The witnesses spoke, in the first 
instance, without any oath at all; but if their testimony was con- 
sidered at all important, they were afterwards called upon to take 
one of tremendous rigour, the importance of which was enforced in a 
sort of preliminary homily, calculated to make their hair stand on 
end. If they swore falsely they were despising heaven and hell ; 
they would be given up now and for ever to the divine wrath ; 
they would sutier in body and mind, in house and family; they 
were to expect from God nothing but di and malediction ; 
they were reminded that God infinite knowledge, and 
would punish the sin of os time and eternity with 
fear, and terror, and Frigh ul agonies—with many other 
consequences, unnecessary to mention after this. The theory 
that people can be scared into speaking the truth by this 
complicated apparatus of commination is hardly a sound one. A 
man who has made up his mind to lie away another man’s life is 
not ry Cnet smergd the camel and strain at the gnat; if he has 


told his falsehood he will hardl at turning it into perjury. 
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meshes of this net, after ing through all other restraints of 
conscience, must be small indeed when we consider that they must 
be men who, after giving false evidence, will be not merely shocked 
at the prospect of perjury, but so much shocked as to confess 
themselves false witnesses in open court. The oath, however, 
seems to have produeed a strong effect upon the imagination of the 
audience. They all rose up, we are te eer) in solemn silence, 
and gazed breathlessly upon the witness. In one case, the 
re induced a witness to make a slight addition to her 
evidence, to the effect that she had observed some _ill- 
feeling between the doctor and Triimpy. After it had been 
administered a few times, this exuberant display of cursing would 
probably become less impressive. It sounds rather like a quaint 
relic of some half-obsolete machinery for mental torture a 
genuine modern practice. 
In other sce ag trial seems to have been conducted with 
he interrogation of the two prisoners forms a 
characteristic part, that of Demme lasting for two or three days. 
It was, however, conducted with none of that bullying and 
brow-beating which often offend us in reports of French trials. 
The counsel for the defence even took the President sharply to 
task on one occasion for not having examined Demme in logical 
order, as it might tend to confuse him. The next day the Presi- 
dent was warned that, as Mdme. Triimpy was in delicate health, 
he must be specially careful in his examination. From the reports, 
he appears to have taken this advice in good part, and to have 
behaved with strict impartiality. When the interrogation of the 
accused is carried on in this spirit, it manifestly gives an advantage 
to an innocent man. Demme had every opportunity of explaining 
his conduct during Triimpy’s last illness, and, as the case turned so 
much upon points only within Demme’s knowledge, the opportu- 
nity was specially valuable. 


PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD. 


A VISITOR to Portsmouth in the summer or early autumn 
could not fail to be struck with what may be called the leafy 
aspect of the dockyard. His first impression would —- be 
that Portsmouth was a place intended not only for building ships, 
but also for growing timber out of which to build them. On fur- 
ther inspection, he would discover that the trees which he had so 
unexpectedly encountered grow in the private grounds of the chief 
officers of the dockyard, and probably he would thereupon infer 
that some patriarchal admiral, being appointed to command at 
Portsmouth, had considered the occasion suitable for addin 
to his other public services that which is proverbially reckon 
as due from every citizen to the community—namely, to plant 
a tree. Whatever explanation of the viridity of Portsmouth 
dockyard may occur to the stranger's mind, he will derive 
comfort from observing that, whenever the time arrives for ful- 
filling the prophecy which promises that swords shall be turned 
into pruning-hooks, the Port-Admiral, or the Admiral Superin- 
tendent at Portsmouth, will be prepared to supply a pattern of 
the article which the service of the millennium requires. But 
although it is doubtless a beautiful and touching sight to see a 
naval veteran sitting under his vine or fig-tree in — and 
dignity, a visitor might ibly consider that eligible en 
ground might be obtained by the dockyard officials outside Ports- 
mouth lines. It was said, during the Crimean war, that some 
of our proceedings seemed to suggest the inference that the 
British army existed in order that it might supply patients to the 
hospitals at Scutari; and in just the same way it might be con- 
jectured, from the ap ce of Portsmouth dockyard, that the 
British navy is maintained in order that half a dozen officers may 
achieve moderate success in the cultivation of fruit and xege; 
tables. There was a time, not very distant, when what is called 
Governor’s Green in Portsmouth, which is now used for exercis- 
ing troops in the morning, and for military music and promenades 
in the afternoon, was occupied by the Governor as a potato 
en. At a later time, a cow was fed within the dockyard walls, 
his very autumn there have been crops of apples and pears pro- 
duced within the same walls which were Tighly encouraging 
roofs of the capabilities of the soil and climate, but hardly per- 
afforded an adequate return for the enormous value of the 
land on which they grew. It ought not, however, to be forgotten 
that there is within the same walls a college for the education of 
naval officers, in connexion with which it may be _ that 
these and pear trees play an important part. e all know 
that Nelson’s earliest exploit was to rob the fruit-garden of 
the house where he was at school, and it may have been considered 
by the authorities necessary towards the production of future 
Ped to provide, in the immediate vicinity of the place of 
their education, some adequate inducement for the display of skill 
and daring in nocturnal expeditions. There certainly ought to be 
some reason for devoting to horticulture and land 
which costs the country so much as does that which is enclosed 
within the d walls at Portsmouth. The dockyard and 
the Ordnance w: contain nearly all that gives the place its 
military value. For the sake of protecting these establishments, 
which do not cover above one hundred acres, engineers have been 
at work for the last two centuries, and lately a Royal Commission 
has proposed to add to all that has been spent before afresh outlay, 
which is estimated at 2,400,000/., and is likely to exceed that 
sum. It would be a moderate calculation that the country has 
paid, or will pay, 30,000/. for the defence of every acre of land 


occupied by the Admiralty and the War Department at Ports- 
mouth, and surely it would, in any other country, be impossible 
that land so y should be applied to anything but the 
mount object of the public service. By all means let the ollicers 
of the dockyard be handsomely paid and sumptuously maintained. 
Let us have fast steamers employed to run between Ports- 
mouth and the gardens of the Hesperides, in order that official 
dinner-tables may be regularly supplied with the finest fruit. 
Let us do anything rather than tolerate a ice which is 
at once extravagant and ridiculous. The next time that the 
Admiralty is proposing to lay before the House of Commons 
a plan of one of the dockyards, it really would be useful, 
as well as interesting, if some member would move that 
the plan be so prepared as to distinguish those of the dock- 
onal in question which are devoted to the production of flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables. When we hear such urgent demands 
for the construction of additional docks and energy surely is 
only reasonable to ask that the existing space should to 
the best possible account. ~ 

It is satisfactory to observe that, although a large addition is 
proposed to Portsmouth docky: the Admiralty does not at 
o— contemplate creating there a building-yard for iron ships. 

he Duke of Somerset stated, before the Dockyard Committee of 
the House of Commons, that “ he believed it would be a better 
arrangement, and more economical, to keep Chatham and Pembroke 
for building, and Portsmouth and ery for repairing.” This 
would appear to be the true remedy for that insecurity of the 
South-coast dockyards against bombardment which has created 
such lively alarm, and has caused resort to enormously expensive 
and perhaps ineffectual measures of fortification. That which it 
is absolutely necessary to have at Portsmouth and Plymouth 
would be partly indestructible and partly — of speedy repro- 
duction. is view of the case is well brought out in the evidence 
given before the Dockyard Committee by Mr. Coode, the Engineer 
of Portland Breakwater. It had been suggested to the Committee 
that, from its situation nearly opposite Cherbourg, as well as its 
accessibility and convenience, the harbour of Portland was of 
value as a station for our fleet, and that its value would be in- 
creased if it afforded some facility for cleaning ships’ bottoms and 
repairing them so as to avoid in some cases the a sending 
them to Portsmouth or Plymouth. It is admitted that, as the 
harbour of Portland stands out into the sea instead of retiring in- 
land, as do its neighbours on either side of it, any establishment in 
the nature of a dockyard would be much more exposed to di 
from a hostile fleet than would similar establishments at Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth. But supposing that an enemy, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the batteries upon the isle of Portland, were 
able to aie up a position within shelling distance of the harbour, 
he could not do much damage to a dock. Upon this point Mr. 
Coode says 

The only thing subject to injury would be the bare walls of the dock and 

the gate. I should suggest that the engine-house for pumping should be 
placed in the hill in an excavation, as a casemate, with a brick arch over it, 
so as to retain the soil above. 
Thus the pumping-engine would be perfectly sheltered, and the 
only thing vulnerable would be the side walls of the dock and the 
gates or caisson. A somewhat similar arrangement might be 
adopted at Portsmouth, so as, to some extent, to fortify the dock- 
rom | on the spot, instead of at the distance of five miles. 

There is another point = which a useful hint might be 
obtained at Portland. To hear some ple talk, one would 
think that they could not sleep in their until certain defen- 
sive works were finished, and yet these same people common] 
propose that the works for which they see such urgent 
should be executed by convict labour, which they ap to con- 
sider simply as another way of saying that they may be executed 
without cost. Now it is very desirable, in the interest both of 
society and of the dockyards and fortifications, that this matter 
should be thoroughly understood. For convicts, and for the 
country as concerned in their punishment or reformation—which- 
ever be the proper name—it is well that the works at Portland 
should be executed on the existing system; but for the country as 
concerned in the early completion of a work of great military and 
commercial value, perhaps it is not quite so well. It is calculated 
that the work which has taken twelve years to execute at 
Portland might have been executed in five years by the employ- 
ment of free instead of convict labour. If time were no object at 
all, it might be said that there was some saving by — oying 
workmen who do not require to be paid, but only to be fed an 
clothed. But as regards defensive works, or works contributing 
to the power of offence, it is to be remembered that the enemy 
against whom they are intended may possibly not have the polite- 
ness to delay attacking us until we have completed our prepara-, 
tions, And besides, in works like the Portland breakwater, which 
are exposed to sea risk, that risk continues as long as their com- 
pletion is retarded. The old-fashioned way of 
was that which we still use in Portsmouth and the other dock- 

ards, where they do the work simply of beasts of t and 
Godoy and where probably the amount of useful work done by 
them in a day is the ree. — the newer system 
which prevails at Portland, they are employed in quarrying stone 
and loading it into wagguns; and here it 2 caleulated that they 
do about 40 per cent, of the quantity of work which would be 
done by free labourers in the same time. The opinion was ex- 
pressed before the Dockyard Committee by Mr. Coode, that by 
some alterations in the system 60 per cent., or rather more, of the 
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of Ave shuld only be employed 


tageously employed to excavate the soil, but certainly not to build 
the walls. if time be no object, it is an advantage to the country 
to y men who must maintained whether they are em- 


would be inaccessible to his ships, it was also —7 
to employ convict labour upon this work, which was calculated 
to be finished in about fourteen years. It is difficult to say 
whether the end or the means here was the most 
absurd. But it is wonderful to observe how insensible many 
persons, and especially naval officers, seem to be to that duty 
of protecting the national purse which Mr. Gladstone is fond 
of inculeating. Some naval officers, indeed, seem disposed to 
chuck about public money just as seamen, in the French war, 
did their own money in the grog-shops on Portsmouth Hard. 
The Defence Commissioners had a plan before them—which, 
however, they did not adopt—for a floating barrier or boom 


to be placed across the deep-water channel leading to Spithead, | Whitti 
00,000/., or, with some additions and im-— 


which was to cost 
provements, 750, The plan already noticed for a submarine 
barrier across the shallow water would have involved another 
outlay of 500,000/. ~It is true that these — have been put 
aside, but it is by no means certain that other proposals almost 
—_ irrational either have not been, or will not be, adopted. 
There can be few more melancholy subjects of contemplation than 
Portsmouth dockyard, with its vast establishments and expendi- 
ture, and insignificant results. It seemed lately that at the dock- 
yard they were doing little except trying to get a crew for the 
three-decker Victuria, an almost useless ship, and they tried for a 
time with very small success. It is more than probable 
that the Victoria is the last three-decker that will be fitted 
out at Portsmouth; and indeed, if a naval war should 
suddenly break out im the Mediterranean, it would be de- 
sirable that the Admiralty should send out orders to the 
flagship of the British fleet on no account to venture beyond 
the protection of the guns of Malta or Gibraltar. The ships in 
i white, wit n owing above water—have, 
particulary towards and almost spectral look. 
ere they are, line-of-battle ships and frigates bearing famous 
names, and in their way almost the perfection of naval architec- 
ture—for we really had learned how to build wooden ships just 
before it became necessary to leave off building them. Portsmouth 
is now little better than an old curiosity shop on a gigantic scale ; 
and almost the only thing one feels certain about in connexion 
with it is, that the artillery experiments on Porchester Lake need 
not be stopped for want of ships to serve as targets. 


LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 


HE late Mr. Hawthorne, in his account of English manners 
and customs, said a good many things with which no Wnglish- 
man could sympathize. They were apparently intended to show 
us that Americans, when they chose, could be as fastidious at our 
expense as we had been at theirs; and that even the beauty of 
English ladies was not secnre from intelligent Transatlantic criti- 
cism. On another subject he fell in more happily with our pre- 
judices. His description of his sensations at a Lord Mayor's 
dinner came home to the hearts of all that not inconsiderable 
class who have ceased to reckon the Lord Mayor amongst their 
cherished illusions. Mr. Hawthorne, unlike some of his country- 
men, Was @ very shy man; he resembled the majority of them 
even less in being uninured by practice to public ing. He 
gives a vivid description of the terror with which he heard an 


orator slow] vitating through the lo-Saxon race, and the 
language of Shiakspeare, and the Washi n, to the 
United States and our distinguished guest. He how, as he 
gradually became the focus of the converging of mul- 
titudinous eyes, all his little store of commonp. whirled 


confusedly round his brain. He adds that he desperately 
on to his legs; but over the scene that followed he draws a veil— 
its horrors had been too vivid to be lightly recalled to memory. 
We may picture to ourselves the misery of a foreigner thus afloat, 
deprived of all the well-established landmarks. The regular 
Americah formulas—the Star-spangled banner, the Founders of 
our Independence, Thomas Jefferson and General Jackson—were 
clearly inappropriate. He had not learnt the opera ey 
commonplaces, which, if less absurd, are on the whole rather more 
weariséme. At what straw the unhappy man grasped to save him- 
self must ‘be left to the ingenuity of our readers to imagine for 
themselves. They may some help by studying the speeches 
deliveréd at Guildhall on Wednesday last. Such hes are 
valuable, not as showing what the orators can accomplish at their 
best, but how dexterously they can save themselves from being 
ridictious. They are, to serious Parliamentary efforts, what races 
in sacks, or blindfold races with wheelbarrows, are to ® genuine 


foot-race. Wo are surprised, not at the athletes getting along 
but at their getting along at all. The athletes Ranke are ne 


fectly satisfied ey reach the end of the course without a fall, 
Almost every one has been, at some time in his life, in a similar 
predicament, and can sympathise with the hapless flounderings of 
the vietim. The who gets upon his legs at a public dinner 
of any kind has a choice of two evils. He may stick closely to 
the beaten track that so many feet have trod before; he may avail 
himself of that vast stock of inoffensive and insipid phrases which 
has been accumulated by the praiseworthy efforts of generations, 
In this case he resigns himself to seek happiness in humility. Most 
of the orators on Wednenday, to herve prefedved die omi- 
nious course. The reason probably was, that the other alternative 
was on this occasion peculiarly dangerous. It seéms to be an 
established principle that, if a man is not prosy after dinner, he 
must be facetious. Now, making jokes at a Lord Mayor's dinner 
is something like throwing stones in a glass-house; you are sur- 
rounded by too many objects not altogether proof to ridicule, 
and you can never be certain that a rash joke may not ex- 
plode the wrong = The gra, is undoubtedly a di 
nified and ancient office; it calls up historical associations 
le who are sensitive that way; and its fame, far from 
my Sey: local, rises even to the ical when it crosses 
the English Channel. But it is still undeniable that a certain 
delicate flavour of the ridiculous hangs about it. Whether it 
is due to Gog and Magog, or to the men in armour, or to 
itti and his cat, or to the Enfield hunt, we cannot say; 
but it is impossible to speak of the first office in the first city in 
the world without being sensible of a faint comie element mingli 
with our national reverence. Abroad, where ple have an un- 
fortunate incapacity for looking at the ridi side of official 
dignity, such an office would doubtless be purely honourable; the 
men in armour, and the banners, and the Tallow-chandlers’ Com- 
pany would be taken seriously and in good faith. But, in England, 
the wit of many generations of cockneys and street-boys has 
encrusted the dignity in successive strata of half-forgotten chaff. 
We preserve our old imstityfions more faithfully than people do 
elsewhere, but we take care to make some of them pay for it by 
serving as a standing mark for the popular humour. 

The most delicate duty of the day is, perhaps, that of the 
‘Recorder, who has to act as the vates sacer to every su i 
Mayor. He must occasionally find it a severe task to rouse 
himself to the occasion. He is not stimulated by those genial effects 
of City hospitality to which Mr. Gladstone so touchingly alluded. 
He has not the advantage allowed to the Public Orator at Univer- 
sities, of addressing his audience in Latin. Such a practice would 
have considerable recommendations in this ss because a 
— a. need mean nothing so long as its Latinity is unim- 
peachable, and because the eulogy conveyed through the medium 
of a partially unfamiliar dialect might be less wounding to the 
modesty of the new-made official. the mt occasion, Mr. 
Russell Gurney seems to have had a better text than usual for his 
oration, the present Lord Mayor having performed real services to 
the education of his civic subjects—amongst other things, by su 
intending the foundation of the City of London Sehool. We 
regretted to observe, from the Chief Baron’s answer, that the New 
Zealander of London Bridge is not yet extinct. He seems likely to 
bitough 

he r-dinner speaking it out, as we remarked, 
some fine specimens of the peculiar genus of oratory which 
flourishes at banquets.” It would be cruel to criticize the efforts 
of speakers whose commonplaces seem studiously intended to depre- 
eate criticism. We can pity the strain which # number of men 
must undergo of whom each has to discover some particular bond of 
union between himself and the City of London—to find some 
o— peg on which to hang the accustomed bit of rhetoric. 

e all know that the army and navy are stimulated to their 
heroic exertions by nothing more (next to the approbation of the 
Queen) than the desire of having their healths drunk at the 
Lord Mayor's dimer. The same all-powerful stimulus constantly 
pervades the minds of the Houses of Parliament, and rouses the 
members of the British Bar to fresh efforts in the cause of liberty. 
We can congratulate the country on the proofs of civic discern- 
ment which, by their own confession, so materially brightened 
the professional prospects of Lord Brougham and Lord Westbury, 
But we turned with aps more interest, from enunciations of 
these established truths, to hear Lord Palmerston's revelations on 
the state of the country. Or, to confess the truth, we were anfious 
to see whether even his abilities for after-dinner oratory would rise 
superior to the occasion. The task is certainly a difficultone. A 
Queen’s Speech is said to be the most unmeaning of all human 
compositions. Its ideal merit is to say absolutely nothing in words 
solemn and sententions enough to mean an . Buta Prime 
Minister's speech at ‘a Lord Mayor’s dinner is a kind of essence of 
Queen's Speech. The Queen’s Speech means nothing, and the 
Minister's th is a Queen’s Speech with the meaning carefully 
taken out; it is a faint shadow of a shade, a ature ghost of 
something that will never be alive. Lord erston first in= 
formed his hearers, with all due gravity and in a sufficient number 
of words, that convivial assemblies were always a pleasure to 
Ministers; that, of all convivial assemblies, those were the 
pleasantest Where they received the wpplause of their fellow- 
citizens; and that, all their fellow-citizens, those of the 
City of London could bestow the most valuable applause. 
He then boldly announced that he had nothing interesting to 


say. Europe is quiet; England is prosperous, with the exception 
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_ adock had to be constructed, convicts could, perhaps, be advan- 
ployed or not. ut, in ocks, time is to be an 
i object, and besides, the larger number of convicts which, as com- 
: 1 | pared with freemen, must be employed to do certain work, 
— require plant and tools in proportion; and it may be added that 
ow use them much more wastefully. When it was proposed to 
a’ ild a submarine barrier to prevent the small vessels of an enemy 
: | from approaching Portsmouth over the shallow water which 
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strategi 
5} , which, if it a little Peake the thread of his argument, landed 
him at least.on more promising | mone An animated pan yric 
rryer came om him, 


It seems as if no “aw 
could Mr. Gladstone unable to make a speech, and as if no 
topic were capable of being touched without being adomed by 
his plentiful flow of talk. The House of Commons has 9eca- 
sionally been treated of by speakers before this time, and peshepe 
they have not left very much to say that isstrictly new. Certainly 
we are not prepared to say that Mr. Gladstone threw any. very 
novel light upon the subject. He contrived, however, to say the old 
things gracefully, and he added the first touch of liveliness to 
the evening’s oratory by a real political revelation, spiced with a 
playéa) attack upon Lord Brougham. Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, 
spoke feelingly when he oonpenned that, at the moment 
of joyous excitement produced the combined influence of a 
Lord dinner and its speech-making, he should 
be cruelly reminded of the insecurity of all human things, and 
especially of the insecurity of a seat in the House of Commons. 
Lord Brougham had evoked the possible terrors of approaching dis- 
solution, to awe Ministers, like a skeleton at a banquet, with the 
thoughts of official mortality. Mr. Gladstone’s retaliatory change, 
that Lord was the source of the mistrust that had 
afilicted the occupants and expectants of seats from one end of the 
country to, the other, ule an almost serious denial. We can 
only hope that, whenever the inevitable moment approaches, its 
ae may be softened for our eloquent Chancellor of the 

c 
The, most effective part of the entertainment was doubtless the 
speech, of M. Berryer. It is not merely that M. Berryer speaks 
with the point and elegance that might be expected from a great 
French advocate. The compliments which came from him had an 
entirely different ring from the old accustomed platitudes from 
which none of the other speakers could quite get free. Their 
eulogy had not the recommendation of being indisputably sincere ; 
it waa just possible that they might be laughing a little in their 
sleeves, But it was very easy to give credit to the sincere interest 
which M, Berryer took in the spectacle of a people, as he said, pre- 
serving the traditions of its forefathers, and confirming its old 
national customs. If we are in the habit of regarding even the 
great Lord Mayor with irreverent eyes, and looking too exclusively 
at the grotesque trappings of his office, it may do us good to see 
them for once through the eyes of a distinguished foreigner, and 
learn to appreciate the kind of interest which they possess for 
him. It is at least pleasant to observe the im attached 
by an eminent Frenchman to the ancient memories which bind 
together our ancestors “in a sort of co-existence with the genera- 
tions which succeed them.” His words are not less affecting if 
we prefer to in t them rather with reference to. another order 
of things than to which was actually before him. 


REVIEWS. 


TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE." 


; E are in the world a certain number of remarkable books 
which have a reputation only in small but influential classes. 
They are, for the most part, books which are not on the popular 
side, which are rather powerful than attractive, and‘w for 
some reason or other, lie out of the general current of literature. 
Henry’s History of Britain, for instance, is an excellent book, but 
it never got anything like the reputation of Hume’s. The same 
may be, said of Carte, whose Taccbitism ism effectually obscured the 
reputation due to his great qualities; but it would be difficult to 
find a stronger illustration than is afforded by the book named at 
the, head of this article. Many people hardly know Tucker, 
even by name. Of those do know him by name, 
few have read him; yet he exercised a deep influence 
over men whose writings have im their tur exercised a 
deep apd wide influence over move generations than one. Paley, 
for instance, in the introduction to his Moral 
says :— There is one work to which I owe so much” (he o 
as much to it as Mr. Redpath did to the Great Northern Rail- 
yay» “that it would be ul not to confess the obligation. 
mean, &c. Ihave found in this writer more original i 
and observation than in any other, not to say in all others put 
together.” And Dr, Whately, if we are not misteken, spoke 


- hardly less strongly on the subject. 


' * The Light of Nature Pursued. By Abraham Tucker. 


was a Surr 
ad been educated at Oxford, and had afi 


| it receives from without a variety of impressions, the 
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daughter after his death. So little did literary ambition enter 

into the author's views that the fragments of the book published 


_| during his lifetime were published under a false name. 


It certainly is by no means surprising that the Light of Nature 
should never have been a popular book. One edition of it fills six 
octavo volumes of a handsome size. Another, which is later and 
more economical, is compressed into two, but these two consist of no 
less than 1,365 pages, of fifty-three lines to the page and thirteen 
words to the line. Few readers care so much about moral and 
theological inquiries as to attack such a piéce de resistance as this 
with anything like a serious intention of triumphing over its diffi- 
culties. Nor is the enterprise in itself much worth undertaking, 
ecially in the present day, — by a serious student of su 

subjects. The moral teaching of the book has passed into other forms, 
= is to be got in a condensed shape in Paley’s Moral . 

he metaphysics are little more than an expansion of Locke, with 
some special adaptations to Tucker's own mind; and the theology 
has never met with as much favour or notice as the intentions 
of the author deserved. It relates to moral rather than to critical 
and historical inquiries. The style is very curious, though both 
powerful and picturesque. A gentle, innocent vein of gaiety runs 
through the whole of it, and bubbles over in a constant stream 
of good-natured old-gentlemanly gossip, not altogether unlike 
the ‘style of Our Own Correspondent, or P cng: 3 something 
between that and Montaigne. Netwithstan al this, there 
are still reasons for reading Tucker’s Light of Nature even in 
these days, and those who do discharge that task will 
from the book itself something which they will hardly 
anywhere else. 

It has always been a favourite undertaking with men of a certain 
class to write, in some form or other, a good ‘Religio Laici—that is to 
say, to contribute to the solution of the great question What is 
the view which a sensible man ought to take of tis life and the 
next, apart from and independently of the special professional 
influence of churches and clergymen? On what pri ciples, 
and to what extent, ought people in general to allow their ves 
to be affected by the sacerdotal view of life? ‘This has been 
the object with the writers of nearly all the theological books, 
lay or clerical, which have exercised a wide influence over 
the world. It is a formula which describes not only such a book 
as Tucker’s, or the writings of De Maistre, but Butler's Anglogy, 
Pascal’s Pensées, Montaigne’s Essays, and even Augustin’s Con- 
fessions and the Civitas Dei, The common purpose of all these, 
and of many other writings which might be is to 
themselves directly, and not on technical or ial unds, to 
topics open to large classes of men, and pe 
really urgent. 

The way in which Tucker conceived and handled this great 
problem is the really remarkable feature of this book, and consti- 
tutes its true claim to be remembered. It might, per: be de- 
scribed mathematically as a formula for giving Christianity in 
terms of Locke, Tucker’s fundamental assumption is the truth of 
the doctrine of Experience, and he undertakes. to, think out from 
that basis all the great problems of morality and religion. 
immense elaboration of the book makes it a difficult task to give 
any notion of it in a reasonable compass, but its general 
is simple, and a few of its main positions may be readily indi- 
cated. cker seems to have viewed his immense undertaking as 
an attempt to answer the question, Why should men be moral 
and religious? This subdivided itself into three other inquiries, 
each of enormous extent, First, What is human nature, and how 
is it related to morality? Secondly, What is theology? Thirdly, 


How ought theology and morality put together to affect human 
conduct? The book is made up of answers to these vast 


however, are some of its main features :—The 
und, on careful examination, to possess one 
one 
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— namely, will; one —namely, imagination; an 
i All mental erations may be resol 
into one or other of heads. Will is a mere power, 
cannot, with propriety, be said to be either free or not, except in 
respect of being subject, or not subject, to external restraint. If 
you hold a man’s hand down, he is not free to lift it; wf ag | 
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‘November 12, 1864.] The Saturday Review. = 
of the manufacturers, Our relations with China are satis- la who 
@ melancholy war in America, which will, law, 
it ig to be hoped, cease before long, The Japanese are im- | though without any intention of practising. He lived @ very 
proving fois manners, to foreigners, These propositions are a quiet life, and never appears to have taken an interest in politics, 
undeniably true, and, on the whole, they are gratifymg. We | or in any other public pursuit. From his childhood he had always 
knew some of them before ; but we may now have the satisfac- | bean fond of morels aud metaphysics, and when he was upwards 
tion of pees them on Lord Palmerston’s authority, If we | of fifty yeans of age he began to put the reflections of his life into 
are to nothing of some existing problems of considerable | shape, The. undertaking occupied him for nearly twenty years, 
interest, we shall have their solution perhaps on or before 
the next ninth of November. Lord Palmerston, fortunately sue- 

was n0 to the audience to the recipients | 
of the The Chancellor of the was | 
questions. 
| The first question — What is human nature, and how is it 
| related to morality —is answered by an elaborate analysis of the 
mechanism of thought and action. A most curious work it is, 
and one which it is ; J to exhibit on a small scale. 
lift it is not, according to Tucker, a question for the will at all. 


_ consideration will en 
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and character of which it i In imagination, it is active, | summ his vi this bject, th the 
calling up @ variety of idess (Tucker. pins tion of them ‘undoubtedly forms far the in- 


fusion in relation to this word by using it consistently in 
the one sense of mental images), which, when called up, are 
as much materials for the understanding as the impressions 
made by external objects. The play of understanding and imagi- 
nation produces a vast number of compound operations, such as 
“ discerning, remembering, thinking, studying, contemplating, and 
ing; ying; P 

a multitude of others.” Some of the most important of these 
Tucker examines, in several cases with great felicity of expression, 
always with a wonderful power of illustration, and always also 
with originality. He goes, in particular, into the question of the 
association of ideas, —o * he does so upon a plan and with a 
phraseology of his own, differing to some extent from those which 
are commonly in use upon the subject. The most remarkable of 
his doctrines is as to the nature of knowledge, or rather as to the 
degree of knowledge which man can attain. His conclusion, which 
is in perfect and obvious consistency with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his theories, is that “absolute certainty was not made for 
man, but that man is so constituted as to do very well without it.” 
Though he does not say so in so many words, the legitimate 
inference from his views appears to be, that the last and highest 
assertion which human reason can make is that a particular state- 
ment does or does not strikingly resemble the results of former 
experience, though there is no rule by which we may determine 
“ when the repugnancy of things to our common notions ought to 
make us reject them and when not.” He elsewhere observes, “ As 
well persuaded as I am that two and two make four, if I were to 
meet with a person of credit, candour, and understanding who 
should seriously call it in question, I would give him the monn vr 

Such are the ultimate results which can be produced by the 
has el imagination and understanding ; but neither of them is born 
with us in its complete shape. Each is gradually acquired and 
brought to perfection by use ; and each, as it grows up, and when it 
has grown up, is set to work and kept at work Canal motives— 
the great dominant motive which is present always, and under 
every variety of shape, being that of obtaining satisfaction. “Satis- 
faction” is one of the leading terms in Tucker’s theory of human 
nature. It implies that the imagination is continually setting up 
one object or another — the removal of some uneasiness, the ob- 
taining of some object of desire—and that this object is, for the 
time being, the guide of all our actions. But what kind of 
objects does the imagination set up? This, of course, involves the 
whole question of pains and pleasures, to use Bentham’s terms, or, 
to epee more generally, the question, What are the objects which 
we desire or avoid? ‘These objects are our motives of conduct ; 
that is to say, they are the considerations which tend to 
show that such and such courses will produce satisfaction. 


They are innumerable, but may be arran under four princi 
y ged principal 


namely, Pleasure, Use, Honour, and Necessity. The in- 
troduction of these various motives to the understanding and 
imagination, and the play of those faculties which they occasion, 
produce habits and passions which, says Tucker, “I take to 
only a stronger sort of habits acquired early in our childhood.” 
The description of these various passions and motives takes u 
many chapters which consist of theories—always shrewd an 
pleasantly illustrated, but rather tedious—of the way in which 
imagination and understanding, stimulated by the various motives, 
and exerting themselves according to the courses described in the 
chapters on the association of ideas and the like, come to produce 
hope, love, hatred, grief, &c. The necessity of solving such ques- 
tions, in order to support by synthesis the correctness of his 
analysis, lies upon all analytical writers on human nature. The 
resource of skipping is fortunately open to their readers, and, 
unless they care very cially for the verification of their 
teacher’s views, they are likely to avail themselves of it. 

Having thus explained to his own satisfaction the general 
mechanism of the mind, Tucker proceeds, by steps which Paley 
and Bentham have since his time rendered fuonilar to every one, 
to resolve morality into a calculation of consequences. It is 
needless to dwell upon this, as the steps of the process are now as 
familiar as any Faw of speculation. A single extract of a few 
lines wiil give the reader a pretty clear insight into the gist of 
— a hundred huge octavo pages. The question being asked, 

pon what merely mundane grounds ought a man, -who he per- 
severed in virtuous habits al! his life, to do a virtuous act at the 
point of death, although it is very disagreeable >—Tucker answers, 
in substance, that though such a man would be under no obliga- 
tion (in his sense of the word) to be moral, he would never- 
theless have become (to use a phrase of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s) 
organically moral ; or, to use Tucker’s own words— 

It does not necessarily follow that a man must quit the practice of virtue 
when he sees his dissolution approaching, for this will depend upon the turn 
of mind he has already taken. . . . When the glass is almost run out it 
is too late to think of taking up a set of fresh inclinations, but every one 
must be left to make the most of those he already possesses. But this very 
the man who has spent his days in a virtuous 
course to persevere in it to the last; not, indeed, now from obligation or 
expedience, but for the ease and pleasure he finds in pursuing an habitual 


What would Tucker have said to the case of a man in the full 
heat of passion and vigour, who knew he could not live for more 
than a very few years—too few to acquire the habit of virtue ? 
The second part of Tucker's work is devoted to theology. Are 
there any other considerations, drawn from a future state, which 
ought to affect our conduct here? The answer, of course, is that 
there are. For obvious reasons, we can notice only in the most 


teresting part of the book. He begins by a variety of physical 
arguments, which have now lost much of their interest, intended 
to prove that the “mind has a being of its own distinct from that 
of all other things, and is a pure unmingled individual substance.” 
He then goes on to show that hence may be inferred its — 
duration, and he argues for the existence of God on the usual 
grounds. He enters at great length, and with extreme ingenuity 
and precision of thought, into all the parts of the vast questi 
How must we suppose such a Being to be related to the world $ 
and handles the subjects of Providence, the divine justice, free will, 
the nature and duration of future punishments, and the like, in a 
manner which ought to be familiar to all who think seriously on 
such topics, though it would be too high a compliment to the general 
level of knowledge to suppose that it actually is familiar. The 
general result of the whole is, that the facts within our observa- 
tion lead us to believe in the existence of a God who governs the 
world, but that they also lead to the conclusion that the differ- 
ences between the operations of such a Being and those of ae 
creatures is so enormousl t, i in regard to their 
scale, that there are many ‘oleae on which nl must be contented 
with ignorance. There is no great novelty in this, but there is 
much novelty and originali ity in the use made of it. Tucker 
suggests a variety of possible future states which, as he su 

, would solve the moral difficulties of life. Why, for 
instance, should not the soul dwell in a sort of infinitesimall 
small presence-chamber with which the nerves communicate, an 
which at death is detached from the — retaining the cha- 
racter which the man has impressed upon it by his habits of life, 
and which would constitute its reward or punishment? Why 
should not this vehicle wear out after a course of ages, and the soul 
pass into a common receptacle of. souls, called the mundane soul, 
forming a sort of connecting link between the Creator and the 
world? And why, after countless ages, should not its turn come 
round to go again upon active service in this or some other world, 
where it would n begin the round of action and passion? The 
way in which such fancies may be made to explain some of the 
difliculties of life is obvious enough, and the notion is worked out 
in an imaginary vision, with great power of fancy, and delicacy of 
expression and description. 

Like most of the principal moral and religious writers of the 
last century, Tucker considered natural religion as the necessary 
foundation of a belief in revealed religion. He accordingly 
discusses all the great moral problems connected with re- 
ligion which the human mind can state, and in a certain 
sense solve, without revelation, before he approaches the 
es of the truth of Christianity. This discussion forms 

e subject of the third part of the book. Its general doc~- 
trine is that the Christian revelation was intended for the use 
of the world at large, and was therefore expressed Ferg 
language, which those who are by nature obliged to think with 
greater exactness are not only at liberty, but are under an obliga- 
tion, to translate into a more scientific shape. He says— 

I take religion to be distinguished from philosoph ha its princi 
residence in the imagination = that I 
is a thing imaginary, or the tenets of it arbitrary; but aman may lay up 
in mind the discoveries of his understanding, continue to use them after 
he has utterly forgotten the foundations whereon they were grounded. So 
likewise the produce of sound and solid reasoning may be inculcated into 
another who has not capacity to judge of them himself, and to him they will 
be mere persuasions of the mind, nevertheless they may prove of excellent 
service and necessary use to his conduct. And when we consider that these 
persuasions are to be calculated for benefit, as likewise how few there 
are who could enter into the of them if laid open ever so carefully 
to their view, a man that has the good of others at heart will be content to 
find less of rational inference and connexion than he would desire upon his 
own private account. 


He then proceeds at immense length to examine all the great doc- 
trines of the Christian scheme, and to show that each of them has, 
so to speak, a rational and philosophical aspect. Tucker by no 
means explains away Christianity, or converts it into a theory 
which oy purely human means. On the 
contrary, he e y says :—‘“ I can muster up no arguments even 
to. persuade melt that the great Christian doctrines “could ever 
have been reached by the strongest efforts of human reason.” He 
all along takes the fact of a revelation as proved, and, making that 
assumption, he tries with intense perseverance, and a really marvel- 
lous exhibition of some very great mental qualities, to see whether 
the doctrines so revealed do not convey a message to the reason of 
the few, as well as to the imagination not only of the many, but of 
the few also. The result is a series of speculations, of which ne 
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worth not merely reading, but careful study. There are, in par- 
ticular, a chapter on the Christian scheme In & 
: moderate compuss the most characteristic part of Tucker's religious 
belief, and a chapter on Divine Services, or external religion, which 
== gives his practical inferences. By ee these two chapters— 
~ they fill only eighty-two very large and close octavo pages—any 
bjects of a book which, with greater 
are the a wi wi 
j and om the part of its author, might have produced 
= 4 most powerful effect on the world, and have won for him a high 
= place amongst its instructors. The fault of it is that he worked at it 
too hard, over it too long, and was over-anxious to exhaust 
a, ee every conceivable collateral inquiry, and to anticipate every possible 
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objection, before he took a single step in advance. The book was 
not begun till he was fifty-one years of age, and it was not 
finished when he died at sixty-nine. Only a few fragments were 
ublished during his lifetime. The consequence is, that it is so 
Hard to get at the kernel of the work that it is hardly known except 
to really studious persons. By severe compression, and rejection 
of collateral matters, it might have been reduced to the size of 
Butler's Analogy ; and if it had been, there is great room for doubt 
whether it would not have been a book of the same sort of in- 
fluence. Tucker is quite as profound as Butler, and uses language 
with at least as much precision, and he possessed a power of 
illustration of which Butler was altogether destitute. Indeed, 
it was this very power which diminished his influence. He 
wrote so well, and was so fond of writing, that he produced 
far too much. You cannot see the wood for the trees. 
Paley called him diffuse, but it is in this sense only that 
he can fairly be called so. Each chapter by itself is 
thoroughly good, both in matter and in style. is diffuse- 
ness is rather unregulated luxuriance of thought than flabbi- 
ness. If he had been a clergyman, and had _ brought 
out his book in the form of sermons, he would have been as 
voluminous as Tillotson, and would have deserved and perhaps 
obtained as wide an influence. This is proved by the pro- 
digious success of Paley’s Moral Philosophy, which is nothing or 
little more than an adaptation of one limb of Tucker's book, and 
is cast, as all Paley’s books are cast, in a far less satisfactory 
niould, It is far more technical, and fails to convey the im- 
pression which is derived from every page of Tucker’s work— 
that it contains the real solution of real difficulties, which a 
real man found it necessary to his own peace of mind to remove. 
If it be asked whether ‘Tucker's solution of the great problems 
of morality and religion was either true or valuable, and whether 
the labour of his life did not leave such questions very much as it 
fgund. them, the answer ought, we think, to be less discouraging 
than that which would usually be given. True as it certainly is 
that these great problems remain unchanged from millen- 
nium to millennium, it is by no means true that the thoughts of 
men respecting them remain unchanged. A progress as ceaseless, 
though not as fast, as that of physical science may be traced 
by attentive observers in moral and religious inquiries. 
Even in the course of the eighty or ninety years which 
have passed since the Light of Nature was published, many of the 
matters discussed by Tucker have become obsolete. It would 
hardly be thought necessary in these days, by any writer on 
such subjects, to discuss the question of free-will, otherwise than 
in the most summary manner, or to devote many chapters to a 
discussion of the properties of substances, and to prove that the 
soul is an indiscerptible unit. On the other hand, the whole 
question of the nature of the moral relations between God 
and man, and of the evidence on which and the extent 
to which religion is to be received and believed, is perhaps 
even more keenly debated now than it was then, and upon 
those subjects any one who has the necessary patience may 
learn more from Tucker than from almost any subsequent writer. 
His views may be true or false, but they are always real and abso- 
lutely sincere. He was one of that very small number of men 
who are incapable of making intellectual compromises, and who 
utterly refuse to be satisfied with anything short of an ex- 
licit understanding with themselves. Whoever, therefore, turns 
fis thoughts to the matters in reflecting on which Tucker spent 
his life, may be sure that he will find a view of the subject stated 
which, whether true or not, is at all events perfectly gros pre 


and which, as a matter of fact, did actually satisfy the moral and | 


religious wants of a most honest, inquisitive, and ‘able man eighty 
years ago, and did furnish him “vith a practical guide for his 
conduct. It is because, and in so far as, they have done this, that 
all great religious writers, from St. Augustin downwards, have 
had a hold on the world. : 
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It must, however, be admitted that the sort of temperament — 


which Tucker's book is likely to influence is a very rare one. In 
order to enjoy it thoroughly, a man must unite a deep and genuine 
sense of religion to the most determined unflinching reliance on 
reason. He must, on the one hand, be so open to religious influences 
as to be thoroughly determined on giving them their due weight in 
the course of his life; and, on the other, he must be so determined 
to tread on the solid ground, and not on mists however 
beautiful, as to examine every proposition submitted to him 
with a scrutiny as keen and impartial as that of the coolest 
man of science. This is perhaps the rarest of all tempers of mind, 
but when it does occur it is 
no one ever it fully; but Tucker made a considerable 
approach to it, and the result is that he has worked out what may 
be called a reasonable religion, though it is so elaborate and so 
much qualified and guarded that hardly any one but himself 
would have the patience to understand and to hold it. For 
common people, a far simpler, shorter, and more peremptory expo- 
sition of his principles would be required. If it could be made, with 
the modifications which the discoveries of the last cent 
it would be one of the most useful and popular books in the world, 
for it would exhibit the outline of a system of religion at once 
rational, cheerful, and of prion. use. In order to appreciate the 
importance of this, we have only to remember how often the 
views of religion presented to the world in the present day 
are either rose-coloured dreams, mg | on no proof at 

except their conformity to the feelings of those who put them 
forward, or hideous oigutmares which we are told we must accept 
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as true, though it is at least as likely that they are false, because 
they form the only refuge from an utter darkness supposed to be 
more frightful still. 


—-- 


THE BALLAD BUOK.* 


HE Editor’s preface to this convenient little volume explains 

clearly, and at length, the principles on which he has selected 
and treated the ballads that form its contents. Mr. Allingham’s 
published verses have already shown him to be a poet of no small 
age and originality, and his taste as a judge of old poetry will 

found, by all acquainted with the various readings of old 
English ballads, true enough to justify his undertaking so critical 
atask. The Ballad Book does not profess to be exhaustive, nor 
even to embrace specimens of every style or variety of ballad 
literature. It is meant to be a selection of what is poetically the 
best, printed according to the editor's best judgment wherever 
more than one authentic version or reading has reached our time. 
The authorities for determining the genuine ages of all on 
any of the extant ballads of Great Britain are so few and 
doubtful that Mr. Allingham has wisely abstained from any 
attempt to class them chronologically. Nor does he analyse their 
respective historical value, except in the broad assertion that, as 
a rule, they have none whatever. He invites the readers of. his 
selected ballads to “enjoy them simply as poems, unvexed with 
dull and trivial questions, to which, iiter » No precise answers 
are forthcoming.” Endeavouring to present the best poems in 
their most authentic form, he has left out many obvious modern 
interpolations, while he pledges himself that he has, “ substan- 
tially,” in no case added anything new. On the rare occasions 
where it was absolutely necessary to supply a link or repair a dropt 
stitch, he has, or believes himself to have, “dealt merely with 
things neutral, carefully avoiding to foist in any touches of pseudo- 
antique, whether in incident, language, or costume.” Readers 
who may be anxious to verify Mr. Allingham’s professed scrupu- 
lousness will find in his preface and his notes a full and clear 
account of all the sources from which the current versions of these 
ballads are derived. If, on first sight, they are dissatisfied with 
any of Mr. Allingham’s readings that difler from those to which 
they have been accustomed, it is but fair that they should, 
before complaining, test by reference the equal authenticity of 
the form adopted by him, as well as the multiplicity of the 
versions among which, as editor, he may have had to choose. 
Probably, in doubtful passages, the particular form of words which 
has been familiar to the ear and memory of each particular reader 
from his youth up will to him remain the true and authentic 
form. Perhaps many a lover of some special ballad will be 
startled at missing lines which he has hitherto deemed to contain 
a teuch as genuine as it was picturesque, but which have been 
ruthlessly expunged by Mr. Allingham as modern interpolations. 
We may feel our personal right to grumble at editorial innova- 
tions, and to stand out for the maintenance of the words which 
are engraven on our hearts as authentic and true. But even if we 
should think Mr. Allingham’s taste fallible, it is fair to remem- 
ber that his judgment is entitled to impartial criticism founded 
upon a full knowledge of the circumstances under which it was 
formed, and that criticism built up simply on cupied affection 
and obstinate memory is not always likely to : impartial. 

Among the seventy or more ballads included in this collection, 
there is naturally a Wide range of variety as to the intensity 
of poetical feeling and expression by which they are severally 
characterized. Yet even those of which the style approaches most 
nearly to sheer prose narrative are worth preserving. Perhaps 
the baldest of all are the long cantos which form “ A Lytell Geste 
of Robyn Hode,” although they have been culled out by Mr. 
Allingham from the lengthy roll of Robin Hood literature as its 
least tedious portion. Intrinsically, they have no apparent claim 
to preference over the adventures of Adam Bell and Clym of the 
Clough, which fill so many columns of Elegant Evtracts, Yet 


| an English ballad book which ignored Robin Hood altogether 


would be an incomplete one. The mythical outlaw of Sherwood 
Forest is too‘picturesque a traditional personage to be dropped out 
of English poetry altogether, even if the older metrical records of 
him are bald or trivial. Foreign critics might probably find the 
details of Robin Hood’s contests with the Sheriff of Nottingham 
insuflerably tiresome; but even the most cockney English reader 
has a natural young for the merriment of the good greenwood, 
e 


as he has for the desert island of Robinson Crusoe. The prosaic 


tive of the “lytell ” is tr i 
Setiage the highen.  Pookaay | narrative of the “lytell geste” is transparent enough to give us a 


oe of the national hero of our woodland traditions, whom 
ter romance writers and poets (Scott, Peacock, and Keats 
among them) have shown to be a figure of the greatest poetical 


| capabilities ; and for this reason it has a right toa place in our 


require, | 


Collections, were it mercly an authentic skeleton upon which a 
dress of true Praag | could be hung. A subject somewhat similar 
in kind to the adventures of Robin Hood is the celebrated 
“Rescue of Kinmont Willie,” from Scott’s Border DMinstrelsy ; 
but it is with far greater breadth and power. Few 


| ballads can be found to surpass in rough strength of move- 


| ment or clear picturesqueness of story the tale of the keeper 


———— spirited stratagem to relieve the bold borderer 
without breaking the truce; and the grim humour of the border 


minstrel culminates in the words uttered by Kinmont Willie 


* The Ballad Book; a Selection of the choicest British Ballads. Edited 
by William Allingham. London and Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. 1364. 
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himself, while Red Rowan, “ the starkest man in Teviotdale,” is 
ee him in his heavy fetters down the ladder over Carlisle 
“O mony a time,” quo’ Kinmont Willie, 

“T have ridden horse baith wild and wood ; 
But a rougher beast than Red Rowan 

I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode. 
And mony a tiine,” quo’ Kinmont Willie, 

“ T’ve pricked a horse out oure the furs ; 
But since the day I backed a steed 

I never wore siecan heavy spurs.” 
Equally fine in its strength, grimmer in its humour, and more 
— in its stern passion, is the ballad of “ Little Musgrave and 

y Barnard.” Mr. Allingham has not narrowed the subject- 

matter of his collection by an absolute exclusion of all topics of 
which modern poetical taste and morality are reticently shy. To 


have done so would have rendered his volume of little worth as a | 


real study of ballad literature. The poetry of our ruder forefathers 
is necessarily redolent of lawlessness of act, of uncontrolled feeling, 
of crime, battle, murder, and sudden death. Were it not so, it 
would not reflect, as all true poetry does, the strongest elements of 
the life of its own age. If poets had never dealt with any love 
that had not been sanctioned by the consent of parents or guardians, 
and blest by the Church, some of the most exquisite and pathetic 
ballads in the English language would have remained unwritten. 
The ghosts of Clerk Saunders and of Sweet William would never 
have glided in to their ladies’ bowers for our shuddering delight, 
any more than Francesca da Rimini and her lover would have 
swept round in the whirl of purgatory flames into the sight of 
Dante’s readers. How far a modern poet may be wise in intro- 
ducing into an original poem the freedom of speech and subject- 
matter of a less superficially refined age, is a question to be decided 
on separate groun All that a modern listener has a right to 
ask from the editor of old ballads for popular perusal is that he 
shall not preserve any unnecessary grossness of expression, or renew 
the publicity of unpleasant or coarse pictures simply because they 
are genuinely antique. It is as well that all such should become 
extinct, except in the libraries of curious antiquarians. But 
where, as in “ Little Musgrave” and the other tragical or painful 


stories Mr. Allingham has reprinted, the tone of the minstrel is. 


marked by grave simplicity and right feeling, it would be a shallow 
fastidiousness which could refuse to listen, and a perverted taste 
which could imbibe harm. Mr. Allingham does not go beyond 
the truth in saying that we “do well for our humanity by looking 
at the darker incidents of life in their turn in the mirror of art, 
when there presented with a true sense of their solemn and 
fathomless import.” 

In most of the old ballads, the beauty of simple and clear 
description is chiefly concentrated on pictures of living human 
passion and the scenery of this familiar world. But wherever the 
singer has stepped beyond the limits of the visible, and drawn 
upon his faith and his imagination for the shadowing forth of 
anything that lay outside of the boundaries of his knowledge and 
his ordinary song, the pathos and solemnity of the style is most 
truly admirable. The “ Lykewake Dirge,” said to have been 
sung over corpses in the North of England till the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, is a good instance of the strength and 
vividness with which belief in a thoroughly realist creed can 
express its conceptions. The women who aid out the dead body 
were wont to recite, for the benefit of the departed spirit, the 
details of the awful journey upon which he was bound; be- 
ginning with the passage barefoot of a wide moor rough with 
thorns and furze, unless his charities in this life might avail to 
protect him : — j 

If ever thou gavest hosen and shoon, 
Everie nighte and alle, 
Sit thee down and put them on, 
And Christe recewe thy saule. 
If hosen and shoon thou yzavest nane, 
Everie nighte and alle, 
The whinnes shall pricke thee to the bare bane, 
Aud Christe receive thy saule. 


To Brigg o’ Dread thou comest at last, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 
From Brigg o’ Dread when thou mayst passe, 
Everie nighte and alle, 
To Purgatory Fire thou comest at last, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 
If ever thou gavest meate or drinke, 
Everie nighte and 


If meate or drinke thou gavest nane, 
Lverie and alle, 

The fire will burne thee to the bare bane, 
And Christe receive thy saule. 

The dreamer of the vision of the Pilgrim’s could put 
ne more mysterious earnestness into his pictures of the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death and the great river which is to be passed by 
all. A similarly solemn tone runs through the Elfin Queen’s 


on the “ ferlies three’ which she shows to Thomas 


the Rhymer as she carries him off to serve her in fairyland : — 


Though some call it the road to Heaven. 
And see ye not bonny road 

That the brae ? 
That is the road to fair Elfland, 

Where thou and I this night maun gae. 

The whole ballad of Young Tamlane, who was rescued by 
his human love from the clutches of the Fairy Queen one 
Allhallow’s eve, just as he was about to be given up to endless 
ae as the seven years’ “teind” payable by the fairies to hell, 

reathes the same spirit of intense. belief in the reality of 
the fairy world as a link between the unseen future and the 
visible present habitation of human souls. A poem which is en- 
titled in this collection “The Ship of the Fiend,” more generally 
known under the name of “The Demon Lover,” glides im an 
ogy mysterious way, and with an equally expressive simplicity 
of strong belief, from the shores of the every-day world into the seas 
of an unknown and immaterial one. Before the ship has sailed from 
Treland “a league but barely three,” the lady whom the fiend has 
prompted to forsake her husband and child is, without any physical 
change, fast in the web of an enchanted circle which reaches into 
eternity, looking at once upon heaven and hell, and on the border 
of one of them :— 

“QO, what hills are yon, yon pleasant hills, 
That the sun shines sweetly on?” 


“(O, yon are the hills of Heaven,” he said, 
“ Where you will never win.” 


“ Sae dreary wi’ frost and snow ?” : 
“0, = is the mountain of Hell,” he cried, 
“ Where you and I maun go!” 
And aye when she turn’d her round about, 
Aye taller he seem’d for to be; 
Until that the tops o’ that gallant ship 
Nae taller were than he. 
He strack the mainmast wi’ his hand, 
‘The foremast wi’ his knee ; 
The gallant ship was broken in twain 
And sank into the sea. 
For one more instance of the grave and stern sense of the closeness 
with which life and the state after death are interwoven in 
conception of the old ballad writers, we may point to the story of 
Sweet William, coming back from the grave, accompanied by his 
sins and his guardian hell-hounds, to ask his living love to give 
him back his troth. } 

It is curious to find that the learned Segre as to the quantity 
of the most important syllable in the burden of one of the most 
familiar and pathetic ballads cver sung— 

By the bonny mill dams of Binnorie. 


“¢Tt may be necessary,’ says Jamieson (we quote Mr. Allingham 
‘to caution the English reader that the burden is pronoun 
BinnGrie.’ ‘ Pronounced BinnGrie,’ says Mr. Lockhart 
in a note in Border Minstrelsy, and is backed by Professor Aytoun.”” 
Mr. Allingham gives no sign to which school he adheres. It is a 
comfort to feel that ho bende may be read niusically in either 
fashion, until we are better advised which is the orthodox and 
which the heretical way. 


MEMOIRS OF AN EX-BENEDICTINE NUN.* 


it is amisfortune, both for Catholics and Protestants, that there 
exists no trustworthy account of the actual working of the 
monastic system. To those who attempt to master the true 
secrets of religious vitality in the different sections of Christendom 
it is painfully evident that the inner life of any religious bedy is: 
practically an unknown mystery to those who are without. en 
the various forms of Protestantism are enigmas to each other. The 
pictures of Dissenting life drawn by the clever author of Salem 
Chapel have appeared almost as 2 revelation to ordinary English 
church-people. Still more inexplicable is Rome to England, and! 
England to Rome. Yet these are matters professedly open to the: 
whole world. The difficulty becomes tenfold when we approach 
the Roman cloister. There we are concerned with a system 
which is professedly one of the strictest privacy. e do 
not say a system of secresy, because it professes to have 
no necessary secresy, as such. The fact is, nevertheless, that 
the privacy of the monastic life is practically an absolute and 
impenetrable secresy. The artificial halo of sanctity with which 
it is surrounded by its advocates acts as effectually in screening ite 
practical working, both from friends and foes without, as if it were 
the thickest and the gloomiest of clouds. It has become a point of 
honour, and far more than honour, with those who know its 
realities, to reveal nothing to the world which may tend to its 
disgrace. It is almost as unknown, we suspect, to the ordinary: 
clergy of Rome and to the Catholic laity as it is to Protestants 
themselves. Nor is the difficulty of understanding it diminished by: 
the character of the books written by those who, having known the 
mystery of the cloister by their own personal experience, have lef€ 
it and adopted a more or less anti-Roman creed. Such books are 
ordinarily so strongly spiced for the ultra-Protestant appetite that: 
| it is impossible to re them as anything better than fictions of 
the theological species—that is, of the species most utterly false 


| * Memoirs Henretta Caracewlo, the Princes of Forino, ex 
| From the Italian. Richard Bentley, 


= 
_ And see ye not yon braid braid road 
That lies across the lily leven ? 
- 
| | 
4 3 | “QO, whatna mountain is yon,” she said, 
| 
: i 
| 
&§ From Whinny muir when thou mayst passe, 
: Everie nighte and alle, 
. fire shall never make thee shrinke, 
: ; And Christe receive thy saule. 
O see ye not yon narrow road, 
That is ‘ath of Righteousness, 
‘Though after it but tew inquizes. 
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and untrue to real life. Any fresh contribution to our scanty 
knowledge of the condition of convents is therefore welcome, if 
only it is founded on actual experience, and is tolerably free from 
the proverbial bitterness and exaggeration of converts of all 
descriptions. 

Notwithstanding sundry blots, we are disposed to accept the 
curious story of Henrietta Caracciolo as, on the whole, a trust- 
worthy, though dramatized, narrative of real events. If it confirms 
the views of moderate and sensible English people, who look upon 
convent life asa violation of natural laws which carries its own 

ishment to those who think themselves wiser than the Divine 
reator of all nature, it will at the same time go very little way 
towards strengthening the prejudices of others who regard 
convents as the homes of every gross and cruel passion. The book 
is the work of a clever and well-informed, but impulsive, vehement, 
and, by her own admissions, strange-tempered Neapolitan woman 
of good birth and position. Its inconsistencies are accordingly not 
a little startling. Convents, she tells us on one occasion, are the 
lowest dens of hell. But, to our amazement, at the end of her 
book we read as follows :— 


Tf, however, I am no friend to the black gown, I preserve no resentment 
to it. Any rancour I have laid on the altar, together with my veil. I 
acknowledge myself indebted to my long seclusion for many a practical 
lesson. If destiny had not for the long space of twenty years riveted the 
ae ae to my foot, had I been married in girlhood, should I 

we learned in the world’s school to watch the evil passions at their birth— 
passions which germinate in close atmospheres, and feed upon anger, 
rancours, jealousies, and suspicions ? 

How are these two statements to be reconciled? One cannot 
help, too, suspecting the precise accuracy of detailed conversations 
reported to have taken place twenty years before the narrative 
‘was put on paper. Nevertheless, we are disposed to admit that 

story, as a portrait of one side of monastic history, is sub- 
stantially true enough, and the more so because its incidental 
admissions of the existence of a brighter side to the system are as 
unlike the inventions of sham candour which would be adopted by 
a deliberate deceiver as they are contradictory to the fierce 
judices of the ultra-Protestunt zealot. Moreover, no deliberate 
ifier who wrote for the market would, unless a consummate 
artist in forgery, stop short where this lady stops. The stories she 
tells of the love-makings and spiritual flirtations of some of the 
younger nuns with a certain portion of the ecclesiastics with 
whom they came in contact are odious and offensive enough, and 
to the strict Roman Catholic would be utterly disgusting, while to 
those who are accustomed only to the better class of English con- 
vents we should imagine that they would appear incredible. 
Nevertheless, these morbid outpourings of the emotions crushed 
and forbidden by the monastic rule seem invariably to have 
ey short of the extremes to which the superficial observer 
would imagine they must inevitably lead. No Protestant we are 
sure, and no Catholic we imagine, would have invented certain 
incidents here related ; and, at the same time, it is only by bearing 
in mind the marvellous power exercised by the conventual theory 
over the trembling conscience, when it dallies with what it con- 
ceives to be sinful, that we can believe that nothing more serious 
should come of these scandalous follies. Yet the ex-nun, in all 
her hatred of the system, has nothing to tell in the way of un- 
chastity, cruelty, or blood. The only assassination related in her 
book had nothing to do with nuns, monks, or Jesuits, but was 
simply an affair of money. ‘That the Neapolitan nuns sometimes 
violated their vows of chastity she certainly implies, but it is per- 
fectly clear that the offence is infinitely more rare than many people 
are disposed to imagine. ‘The whole story is made up of the 
small and petty injuries, teasings, persecutions, jealousies, loves, 
and rivalries to which 2 crowd of women must naturally be 
tempted who are shut up -or life, and condemned to celibacy and 
the trivial duties and pleasures of the cloister. We say “shut up 
for life,” because such is the theory; and yet we are surprised to 
learn with how little rigour the seclusion is enforced. There 
seems small difficulty in a nun’s getting leave to live out of her 
convent on a medical certificate that it is desirable for her heaith, 
and even for lesser reasons; while the freedom with which the 
nuns correspond with their friends without appears to be perfectly 
unlimited. While living in a state of almost open hostility to the 
Superior of her convent, Sister Caracciolo sent out her letters 
regularly by the post, without the smallest hindrance. By and by 
she succeeds in getting leave from Rome to live with her friends 
in Naples, drops her conventual costume, and becomes an agent of 
the Liberal party in their revolutiouary planus. Of course this 
game does not last, though she enjoys above a year’s liberty. The 
police are on her scent, and she is clapped into a species of convent 
prison, where she attempts to starve herself, but is cheated into 
taking food when almost at the point of death. While in this house 
she is forbidden to write to her friends, but her lady gaolers are so 
easy-going and unsuspicious that she corresponds with her mother 
by simply tying up a note in the corner of her pocket-handkerchiof, 


and sends it with her linen every weck to the laundress, while her , 


mother writes in return by the same simple machinery, This mother 
is one of the most unexplained personages in the book. It is 
she who orizinally forces Hearietta to take the veil, after sundry 
fallings in love with ineligible youths, conducted after the fashion 
approved in plays and novels. But by and by, without a word of 
explanation, we find Henrietta desiring nothing so much as to 
correspond with the maternal — who eo seems to wish for 
nothing so much as to get her daughter set free. ‘Then there is a 
terrible male tyrant, who seems to entertain a personal spite against 


the unwillimg mum, in the shape of Cardinal Riario. Nevertheless, 
if his Eminence took the very unmeasured expression of Henrietta’s 
sentiments with which she favoured him in the way she revords, 
we cannot help thinking that, with a little less fierceness and a little 
more judicious civility, she would have speedily obtained her free~ 
dom. It is curious also to see that the nuns think no more of 
writing off to the Pope when they desire his interference thar an 
English curate does of writing to his bishop when suffering fromy 
the exactions of an unreasonable rector. 

The interpretation of the vow of poverty in these convents 
seems, too, to be of the most liberal description. Henrietta 
appears to have been almost always able to command funds for 
her private plans and her indoor recreations. She bought 
what books she liked, and they were of a very miscellaneous 
description, from the Bible downwards. She had her piano 
and her music; and when she is clapped into prison, whaé 
should she providentially have hidden at the bottom of her box 
but a stiletto, a pistol, and a bundle of revolutiona’ 
With the stiletto she forthwith proceeds to stab herself, but the 
whalebone in her stays prevents any serious mischief. She only 
draws a little blood, and then proceeds to thank Providence for 
having saved her from suicide. In 1848, when Ferdinand If. 
granted the liberty of the press, we find our nun buying the 
Liberal newspapers and reading them aloud in the convent rooms; 
to the immense disgust of the majority of her companions, who 
were, of course, reactionists of the strictest type. Neverthe: 
this brought on her no such punishment as we should have pe 
All she suffered was the sneers and attacks of her companions 
at dinner and supper : — 

What a storm [she says] of sarcasms, of empoisoned quips, of 
sneers, of irony, wel as I sat at in the 
have I left the table at the soup, and betaken myself to my room, furious, 
and tempted to set fire to the convent, and send all those wasps and hornets, 
together with myself, into smoke and ashes. 


This is certainly a queer illustration of what we are told about 
the pious and edifying silence that accompanies conventual 
meals—a silence broken only (we are assured) by the reading of 
the Scriptures and the Lives of the Saints. On the whole, 
Henrietta seems to haye been very considerably what is popu- 
larly called a Tartar. Here is another little incident suff+ 
ciently suggestive of the freedom she enjoyed in the choice of her 
literature : — 


I had been denounced before-another Abbess as a reader of mundane 
literature, or that irrelevant to ecclesiastical subjects. A spy havi 
informed her, I was caught en flagrant délit, by the Superior, wi 
the book in my hand. “What good book is this you are reading, 
daughter? Let me look at it!” said she. There being no time to con 
it, I was obliged to hand it to her, not without a lively disquietude com 
cerning my justification of such a possession. ‘Ihe Abbess put on her 
spectacles, and having read the title of it, restored me the closed book, sayi 
—*“ The Memoirs of St. Helena. Ah! the life of St. Constantine’s pane os | 
How they are perpetually calumniating this poor girl!” It was a Memorial 
of St. Helena, and a little later I satisfied myself that the eminent Superior 
of San Gregorio was entirely innocent. of the name and fame of Napoleon 


But, if the nuns cared nothing for history, their passion for sweet- 
meats was unbounded : — 


The primary occupation, the summa rerum of the convent, consists in the 
production of sweetmeats. ‘This occupation in nunneries answers to that of 
the hearth or stone of the hareem. Each nunnery has its speciality, and its 
particular kind, for which it claims celebrity. ‘This one has a reputation 
for its “ sfogliatelle,” that one for its “ barchighe,” another for “ pasta reale,” 
a fourth for its “ biscottini,” for “ monacelli,” for “mostacioli.” For a 
“ stoglitella” of the Carmelites of the Croce di Lucca, a Neapolitan of good 
taste would forego the delicious pine-apple itself. Each nun has a right to 
the use of the oven for an entire day, to make her pastry—the day may 
commence from the preceding midnight. As this is not suflicient for many, 
a second, and sometimes a third day is required, the result of which is, that 
the poor servants, during these culinary operations, are unable to keep on 
their legs for want of sleep, and many fall ill. I have heard more than one 
old servant say that ghe had never seen the ceremonies of the Holy Week, 
never having permitted to go into the choir, or look into the church. 
A monk, both erudite and eloquent, being the Lent preacher one year, 
observed his audience lessen from day to day as Easter approached (the nuns 
were occupied with their pastry), until he was almost leit alone. Observing 
but six sisters upon one occasion, he stopped in his discourse, and came 
down from the pulpit muttering. “I did not come here to preach to the 


These are the kind of stories that make us think the book, on the 
whole, @ genuine narrative. Everything in it confirms the more 
rational view respecting convents, that they are neither so vile as 
their enemies imagine, nor so perfect as their friends delight to 
paint them. There is not much of actual vice, but they are the 
homes in which the smaller and more contemptible infirmities of 
human nature have their fullest play. Their inmates are some- 
times very happy, and sometimes very miserable; sometimes 
excellent Christians, often ignorant devotees, and sometimes 
godless and graceless. Of course, we are saying nothing of the 
more self-sacrificing orders, like the Sisters of Ch arity in France, 
which must be judged by other tests. As for these repositories of 
unfortunate Italian spinsters, the sooner they pass away, without 
harshness to their willing inmates, the better for Italy and Italian 
women. And whatever be the future of Italy, we cannot but 
think that no go. ernment will ever be able to restore them to the 
state of prosperous silliness in which they rejoiced till a sensible 
government their suppression. 

As for the translation before us, we cannot add that it is well 
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[November 12, 1864. 


THE PLURALITY OF THE HUMAN RACE.* 


ae treatise of M. Georges Pouchet on the Plurality of the 
Human Race has created a considerable degree of sensation 
on the Continent; which it may well have done, as it marks the 
extreme point to which the opinion of scientific men has advanced 
upon the subject of the origin of man, together with that of the 
connexion between the human species and other forms of animate 
IMe. Brief as it is, and consequently limited rather to a state- 
ment of opinion than an enumeration of proofs, it may be con- 
sidered the boldest exponent of the school from which it 
emanates, While too rudely opposed to convictions and feelings 
established in this country to become largely popular here, or to 
obtain any general measure of assent, M. Pouchet’s essay, even 
on account of its extreme views, ought to be presented to 
the English public in a form suitable to its pretensions, and with 
the fidelity and carefulness in translation due to the writer's 
reasoning and style. In selecting it for one of their earliest 
publications, the Council of the Anthropological Society have 
certainly seized upon a work fitted to impart life and reality 
to their transactions, if liveliness depends upon that amount of 
controversy which may help to keep a young society upon its legs. 
It is the more to be regretted that, with this primary choice, and 
with the certainty that the work invites, or rather challenges, 
controversy, all care on the of the Society seems to 
have closed. It is an affront to M. Pouchet himself, as 
well as an unworthy act towards the subscribers and the 
public, to let the work appear disfi by gross blunders 
in literal translation, as well as by a general clumsiness 
and roughness of style, which render it next to worthless. If 
they failed to command the services of a translator sufficiently up 
in French to avoid actual mistakes, and familiar enough with the 
subject-matter to keep clear of nonsensical statements, the Council 
might at least, in the person of one or more of their body, have 
executed a recension of the text, and secured decent accuracy, 
if not elegance. As it is, there is scarcely a in which the 
author’s meaning is not travestied, if not wholly lost or inverted, 
while the connexion of his reasoning is perpetually broken. 
Often such utter lapses in grammar, as well as in scientific 
accuracy, come across us, that we haye to turn to the original to 
get a glimmer of insight as to what M. Pouchet’s words may be 
intended to convey. We have said that M. Pouchet’s work is ex- 
treme ; it must needs therefore be offensive. But, such as it is, if 
it were worth giving at all, it ought to have been given merely as 
a scientific work, without note or comment. As it is,it has 
been placed in the uncongenial hands of an editor who begins 
by recording a solemn protest against the leading ideas of his 
author, and proceeds to tack on, at nearly every successive stage 
of the argument, his own comments as an antidote to the 
poison of the text. We could have wished to expound and 
criticise the essay of M. Pouchet with a sole regard to the writer’s 
philosophical aims, and to the strength or weakness of his con- 
clusions, without reference to the medium through which the book 
is here brought to our notice. It is annoying that the English 
reader cannot be permitted to pass to the direct study of the author’s 
thesis without stumbling, on the threshold, over the obstacle of a 
heavy and incorrect translation. 


What, for example, are we to make of the very subject of the 
Society’s lucubrations—that “ anthropology” which it is pro- 
to advance by the introduction into this country of the most 
valuable of foreign writings, tersely and strictly defined by M. 
Pouchet as cette étude comparée de [esprit humain—when we find it 
presented to us in the Society’s authorized version as “ this com- 
parable study of the human mind”? When we are told that 
the question of as generation “is but an episode in the 
work of the birth of time,” we are aghast to think into what new 
depths of cosmogony the learned Frenchman may design to plunge 
us. The translator, being not a medical man, but a barrister, 
has not perhaps that familiarity with the phénomena of labour 
which might have spared his invention the pangs of bringing into 
the world so monstrous a conception out of the simple phrase un 
episode dans le travail @enfantement de Vépoque. There is no need 
of trowbling the original pages in order to fix the responsibility of 
the remarkable sentence which arrests us a few lines further on, 
that “it has, in fact, been said that every day genital organs are 
discovered in beings whom it was — were reproduced spon- 
taneously.” Presently we are brought up all standing, at a 
critical point in the argument, by the enigmatical, but wholly 
superfluous, warning that “ we must not believe, for instance, that 
matter is formed by the agglomeration of parts which do not yet 
live in a perfect being, having all its organs distributed and pro- 
portionate, uniting in one living whole.” Were it possible for us 


thus to “believe,” it must only be by virtue of a stronger process of | 


faith than even that authorized by the great Christian Father. We 
should believe, because it was not only “impossible,” but wholly 
incompreheusible also. The clear idiom of M. Pouchet relieves 
us of such a nightmare upon the understanding : —“ TI] ne faudrait 
pas croire, par exemple, que la matiére se forme par agglomération 
en un étre parfait ayant déja tous ses organes distribués et propor- 
tionnés, réunissant en un tout vivant des parties qui ne vivent pas 
encore.” The translator cautions us, in the preface, that he 

“ preferred, in certain cases, giving the more literal translation 


* The Plurality of the Human Race. By Pouchet. Translated for 
the Anthropological Society by Hugh J. C. van, Barrister-at-Law. 
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instead of one which possibly might fail to convey the author's 
real meaning.” It is due, no doubt, to this considerate care that 
he has chosen to present to us Mr. Darwin’s characteristic idea of 
the competitive struggle for existence in a foreign dress which 
absolutely inverts the whole force of the expression, retaining the 
“literal” phrase “ yital concurrence” as the equivalent of M. 
Pouchet’s concurrence vitale. Another egregious inversion of sense 
results from a similar ignorance of one of the commonest of French 
idioms. Cuvier, M. Pouchet remarks, “ proclamait l’immutabilité 
des espéces, et vowlait qu’d chaque réyolution du globe (le mot 
faisait alors fortune) une nouvelle faune toute faite issant de 
la main de Jehovah soit venue animer les paysages brilants ou 
glacés de l’ancien monde.” This construction of the optative verb 
is of course apy with that of the German willen, as well as of 
the Latin velle, as instanced in the line of Virgil :— 
Seque ortum antiqua Teucrorum ab stirpe volebat. 

Whereas Cuvier “would have it” that a new construction of 
the ies must have arisen from time to time, Mr. Beavan 
commits him to the preposterous nonsense of “ wishing that a 
new fauna might come ready made from the hands of God, to ani- 
mate the burning or icy lands of the old world.” It is bad 
enough thus to misapprehend an author’s meaning through imperfect 
knowledge of the language in which he writes. It is worse still 
to pervert or stultify his meaning, whether through carelessness 


-in reading the words or from some fancied notion of improving 


upon his sense. Criticizing the theory of “ cataclysms,” or revo- 
lutions, upheld by a large though diniinishing section of geologists 
(which Mr. Beavan persists in rendering by the sorry equivalent 
“geological floods”), M. Pouchet exposes with admirable clear- 
ness and force the fallacy by which the mind fails to realize the 
vast results produced by small and gradual forces at work during 
enormous periods of time, and flies to the supposition of sudden 
and terrific outbreaks of force. In general, the mind seizes but 
faintly the notion of duration beyond certain limits. It is not so 
with the notion of force. Hence the belief in catastrophes in 
nature. “In the presence of gigantic effects, the mind, in esti- 
mating the motive forces of these products, has done what we are 
in the habit of doing every day in mechanics. Elle a converti le 
temps en force.” It is amazing to find this simple but happy 
illustration wholly set aside in the senseless travesty of the so- 
called English version—“ It has changed mind into force.” With 
what face can that be called a translation which deals thus freely 
with the sense of the original, and exposes the foreign writer to 
cayil or contempt through thoughtless or mischievous tampering 
with his sentences ? 

According to M. Pouchet, the time has come for a thorough 
reconstruction of the system of geological research. It ought to 
commence at the most distant point, not at the latest. We 
ought to work downwards, not upwards—in other words, geology 
should be synthetical, not analytical. Without hiding from 
ourselyes the vast obscurity which covers all origins, we may, 
says M. Pouchet, express, in a few words, the history of or- 
ganic development upon the earth. At the origin of the verte- 
brate world, at least—for it is this we are examining—“it seems 
reasonable to admit a primordial germ (b/ast¢me), which nothing 
else forbids us from viewing as a new and special combina-' 
tion of organic materials derived from the invertebrate world 
which we are to conceive previously existing.” Within this germ 
must have appeared, by spontaneous generation, the first erganism 
belonging to the vertebrate type. This was, no doubt, a simple 
anatomical element, such as those which the histologist sees daily 
form themselves in certain granular liquids in the bodily economy. . 
It is obvious, however, that in thus limiting the scope of sponta- 
neous generation, M. Pouchet deprives the theory of the significance 
which has generally been ascribed to it. Being restricted to the 
period of development subsequent to the introduction of vertebrate 
life, it is divided by endless steps from that primordial stage at 
which organic life has been supposed to start from wholly in- 
organic elements and re-agents, as in the experiments of Mr. 
Crosse. Advanced as M. Pouchet likes to be considered in the 
ranks of the “ development” school, he is apparently wise enough to 
avoid here the shoals of speculation on which so many have struck 
in those dim and perilous seas. The utmost, in truth, that the 
furthest experiments into the origin of life have revealed amounts 
to no more than setting a few steps back the point at which 
our instrumental or anatomical powers fail to penetrate further. 
To trace the phenomena of life to a real and definite beginning is, 
in the very conception, no less illusory than the idea of squaring 
the circle, or that of the philosopher’s stone. From the primary 
anatomical element, however, we are told that all subsequent 
vertebrata may be really. traced ; whether all existing varieties 
are conceived as springing from one original spontaneous beginni 
or from many euncesive tae, is a point which the writer chinks 
matters but ttle: 

‘Now, after all that we have‘uid, this is how we may, in our opinion, re- 
present by a graphic figure the whole of the vertebrate kingdom, in the 
present and in the past. Let us image a conical figure; the ittdividual- 
element of which we have spoken will occupy its summit. From this point 
a number of straight lines, few at first, will start, branching off and always 
multiplying themselves with more or less regularity, but so as to form an 
i edh of these straight lines would represent a specific modification, accom- 
plished after a certain number of generations under ra combined influence of 
the ambient medium and of some considerable time; in other terms, each 
ramification would represent a os having once existed or now 
on our planet. The length of each jjne would measure the time w 
the species in question has existed. “These lines never converge, 
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peony do not believe in the creation of permanent species by means of 

M. Pouchet is far, however, from adopting in its entirety the sys- 
tem of Mr. Darwin, though, on the other hand, he is unjust to 
that writer in ing him speak of the casual differences in 
the germ to which are due, in time, the wide distinction of s 
cies, as if the element of chance took, in his view, the place of a 
vera causa, instead of being a mere expression for all that lies 
beyond the known and calculable range of causation. Chance, in 
the sense, as a principle apart from all laws and conditions, 
has no place in the language of philosophy. 

The main object of the _—— work is to bring the study 
of man within the range of zoology, ranking the human species 
with those of vertebrate animals under one genus, and assigning 
to them a common origin. Unlike the systems of Darwin 
and Lamarck, this hypothesis is carried out to the conclusion, 
not that all mankind are of one species, modified in their descent 
from the original human stock — and, through them, from the apes 
and inferior ger accidental or exterior causes, but that men 
passed out of the animal world by several distinct portals, so as to 
trace them back to a multiplicity of specific origins. M. Pouchet 
argues that the differences in inward structure, in external form and 
feature, in complexion and the colour of the hair, in intellectual 
power and modes of speech, are not to be explained by any consider- 
ations of climate or of intermixture of race. The influence of hy- 
bridity has, he considers, absolutely no effect of a permanent kind ; 
and he lays it down as a twofold law, that upon the blending of 
diverse types, first, “a medium type cannot exist by itself, except 
on the condition of being supported by the two creating types ”; 
secondly, that “ when two types become united two phenomena may 
arise:—1. Either one of them will absorb the other; or, 2. They may 
subsist simultaneously in the midst of a greater or less number of 
hybrids.” Races have disappeared, but they have never been wholly 
interfused with each other. Where, he asks, is the nation that 
has been transformed by mixture with another stock? In Great 
Britain, in spite of an infinite variety of hybrids, two races as 
distinct as ever divide the island. The Celtic and Germanic a 
remain distinctly apart. A line from Cherbourg to Nice divides 
France into two er separate zones as regards the in- 
habitants. Nor, again, will the hypothesis of degeneracy from an 
earlier and superior type avail to account for the existing gaps 
between the Negro and the Caucasian, between the jesman 
and the Esquimaux, between the Aryan and the Mongol. “God,” 
says Niebuhr, “has marked on each race their destination, with 
the characteristic which best suits them”; and that philosopher 
had already learnt from history that, when civilization has eed 
suddenly introduced from without among a savage nation, the 
consequence is an immediate physical degeneracy, followed by the 
extinction of the race. “The historian,” proceeds M. Pouchet, 
“thus proclaimed a law, which most monogenists 
are glad to forget—that all degeneracy tends necessarily to death ; 
it kills itself, and that always at the tenth generation, if not at the 
first.” The study of language, again, is appealed to by the author 
for the truth of his doctrine of the plural origin of our race :— 

It is true that philology, applied to anthropological research, is of immense 
‘assistance to it ; it can give us powerful inductions on the history of the past, 
and on the ——- of the present human species. But even these solutions 
nee very well with the theory of gradual evolution, and with the corollary 

this theory, namely, that man has not always possessed the faculty of 
speech. Philologists tell us, for instance, that two sister tribes may have 
been able, at some past time, to create on each side of a mountain two dif- 
ferent idioms, which may produce in their turn two families of languages 
absolutely irreducible one from the other. This is what would take place, 
according to M. Renan, when the sons of the same parents, separating on the 
sides of the Imiius, became the double branch from whence have sprung the 
Semites on one side, and the Aryas on the other. This would be the ex- 
planation of the fact so embarrassing for anthropologists, that physical 
characteristics are sensibly identical among the Semites and Europeans, 
whilst these races are as distinct as possible in the matter of language. Now, 
‘we may even go further, and infer from these facts that the common species 
from whence the Semites, on the one hand, and the Aryas, on the other, are 
descended, did not yet know how to speak. 

Finding thus, in common with most leading phil ers of our 
‘day, in the study of langu the surest basis for the science of 
anthropology, M. Pouchet is led away from the track of Prichard, 
Latham, ms Miiller, to pick up proofs, not of a common tongue 
springing out of the necessities and endowments of a common 
rear race, put of manifold sources of articulate expression, 
each engendered by the faculties peculiar to one or other of the early 
branches of humanity. Admitting, with many previous writers, the 
doctrine of evolution from an inferior germ, he discerns, in the widely 
varying states in which that process of evolution has issued, the 
evidence of a primary divergence too great to be bridged over by 
any of the ordinary monogenist hypotheses. This appears to be 
the novelty of M. Pouchet’s speculations. In these conclusions 
he will be seen to approach more closely to the views current 
with the scientific men of America, where reasons of a political 
and social character create a powerful bias in favour of essential 
distinctions of race, than to the opinions popular in countries 
where there exists a deep-rooted and hereditary conviction of the 

iginal and inherent oneness in blood of all mankind. M. 
Ponchet’s work will not, from its extreme views, produce any ex- 
tensive revolution in the predominant state of opinion amongst 
us, but it deserves to be read as an able, if not conclusive, 
summary of what can be advanced on the other side. We wish 
that it had been presented to the English reader in a more 


inviting and satisfactory shape. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD.* 


(Third Series.) 
, that the next work of the authoress should entirely 


satisfy t p epeere which were excited by that book, but 
it has certainly come to The Perpetual Curate is as 
excellent in its delineation of character, as vigorous in its 
handling, as graphic in its word-painting, and very considerably 
better as a tale. It has a shortcoming, which was inevitable. 
The authoress is much more at home among Christians of the 
Pigeon and Tozer sort than among the ways and works of 
Church-people, and there are little mistakes, in consequence, both 
academical and ecclesiastical. There is, unquestionably, such a 
thing as an “ All Souls’ pudding” in the Oxford world—though 
craps a little less should have been made of this not very recon- 

ite piece of knowledge—but Mr. Morgan is an entirely impossible 
Fellow of All Souls’, The Common-room of that distinguished 
society, if it ever descends so far as to read story-books, will be as 
much astonished at the Welsh apparition as at the novel way in 
which the authoress makes it dispose of its when 
it becomes necessary to reward virtue, clear Mr. Morgan out of the 


way, and lay a oe for a new series of Chronicles 
y Bem Mrs. Morgan’s notion also that a “ woollen 
t of an appropriate pattern” might cover the sins of 


an ins drawing-room carpet without committing a yet worse 
offence, is considerably below the dignity of such a matter 
from the All Souls’ point of view. Mr. ~— * 
might be very much altered for the better. No 
rectors, there may be 

, and asempty. People are sometimes full 


found a person as puffy, 
to repletion of their “ rights,” and perhaps there might ibly 
e enough to sit at the head of 


be discovered a country parson n 

half a dozen parochial wiseacres, and inquire into the private 
affairs of his neighbours ; but he could not be forthcoming from 
among oper or men of average intercourse with the 
world. e episode itself is aliowable enough, and intensely 
amusing; but the agent should have been Mr. Leeson, not the 
Rector. The former is a well-imagined, well-developed specimen 
of the unmitigated snob-clerical—the sort of person who is 
audible at intervals through the newspapers in un atical 
grumblings at the hard fate of “curates” and the iniquity of 
rectors, with no sort of misgiving that people like himself 
are of no conceivable value at any price whatever. Between 
Mr. Leeson and Mr. Wentworth there is the natural, in- 
stinctive rep ce that there seems to be between a cur’s nose 
and a horse’s heels. Mr. Morgan should have been cajoled into 
his folly, and then he would not only have been something more 
presentable at All Souls’ than he is, but an unnatural amount of 
enthusiasm for Wentworth at the end would have been avoided. 
Then, again, the Perpetual Curate himself, with a Church wholly 
unendowed, and a “ consecrated” schoolroom in commendam, is a 
rather startling anomaly. We believe that such an institution 
was just possible under some one of the helpless mass of statutes 
called the Church Building Acts—it is difficult to hit upon any- 
thing, except common sense, that was not ; but we fancy it could 
only have been so some thirty years ago, #.e. long before the days 
when Perpetual Curates’ brothers took to turning Romanists, 
That a schoolroom, then or now, should be anything more than 
licensed for Divine Service we take to be simply out of the 
question, unless it happens also to be the chapel of one of the 
new mission-houses in the fens. To these mistakes we must add, 
before we have done with fault-finding, an awkward way the 
authoress has of talking about “ this indignant little woman,” 
“ that misguided spinster,” and the like. Fielding, in his Life of 
Jonathan Wild, calls him habitually “ that great man”; and 
Dickens, after him, speaks of Mr. Pickwick as “ that distinguished 
man”; but there the object is obvious—the epithets are in semi- 
comic contrast to their objects. Here they are simply descriptive 
or compassionate, and become a weariness when repeated once 
in every dozen pages. , 

And now the ungracious of our work is over. The story 
we take to be much above that of the’ authoress’s former works, 
and very much above nine-tenths of those with which ordi 
novel-writers make us despairingly familiar. She has avoi 
also, the besetting temptation of authors who write by monthly 
instalments, to indulge in startling changes of scene and cireum- 
stance. All flows on as equably and quietly as it would in ordinary 
life ; there is nothing that mig ht not happen any day, and yet the 
interest never flags. The ¢ are thoroughly con- 
scientiously worked out, and the quaint, pithy sayings all along, 
as humorous as of old, and full of riper wisdom, are like strings of 

honest pearls, well set in their places, and set there mainly for 

e wearer's gratification—how they may “show” being, apparently, 
a thing indifferent. The character which we consider, on the whole, 
to be the best drawn, and which really takes very high rank am: 
the creations of moder fiction, is of Mrs. Mo: Good, 
refined, idealistic, she fell in love ten years ago ; she has been serene 
honouring, and obeying her ideal husband all the while, 
awakes to find either that the ideal was only an imagina’ _ 
or that it has been long ago superseded by a very different sort 
actual—that the husband of her idolatry turns out, in sad prosaic 
fact, to be a man of rather more than middle age and rather less 


as 
altogether 
doubt, among the multitude of coun 


* The Perpetual Curate. By the Author of “Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 
Edinburgh and London : W. Blackwood & Sons. 1864. 
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than average sense. And it is not only that he has outlived his | be a real Christian, if not a very pleasant one, and yet look upon 


freshness; what makes the iron enter into the soul is that she 
also has outlived her less conventional, less. humdrum self; that 
a tawdry t-pattern is a real abiding eyesore, not a mere trifle 
to be pation ed ; that little things are greater than they were, 
and great thin It is all very natural. Women do some- 
how worship Fellows, of All Souls’ and everywhere else, and live 
for a decade on the Christian Year and Herbert’s Country Parson ; 
and w some fine morning, the Rev. Theodore Middlemist is 

ented, by the President and Fellows of —— to the rectory of 
Cee. it is with almost a heart-ache that one reflects 
on the mausoleum of broken hopes that builds itself up with 
crushing pertinacity, as the brilliant Theodore of young dreams 
settles heavily down into the frowzy Middlemist of fact and fifty. 
Other brides no doubt have as long to wait for their bridegrooms, 
but then the latter have been living in the world ; they have escaped 
the rust of the Common-room. 

The character that will be the most widely popular is beyond all 
doubt the little goose of a wife that besets poor Gerald Wentworth, 
the Romanizing rector of the family living. There is hardly any- 
thing better in recent fiction than her recital of her sorrows :— 


“Oh, Frank, if you but knew all; what I have had to put up with for 
months—all my best feelings outraged, and so many things to endure that 
were dreadful to think of. And I, that was always brought up so differently ; 
but now,” cried the poor little woman, bursting into renewed tears, “ it’s come 
to such a pass that it can’t be concealed any longer. I think it will break 
my heart; people will be sure to say I have been. to blame ; and how I am 
ever to hold up my head in society, and what is to be my name, and whether 
I am to be considered a widow ”— 

“ A widow!” cried the Perpetual Curate, in utter consternation. 

“Or worse,” sobbed Gerald’s poor little wife; “ it feels like being divorced 
—as if one had done something wrong ; and I am sure I never did anythin 
to deserve it; but when your husband is a Romish priest,” cried the afflict 
woman, pressing her handkerchief to her eyes, “I would _ ask anybody, 
what are you? You can’t be his wife, because he is not allowed to have any 
wife; and you can’t go back to your maiden name, because of the children ; 
and how can you have any place in society ? Oh, Frank, I think I shall go 
distracted. . . . And even if he isa priest, and can’t have any wife, still he 
will be alive, and I shall not have the satisfaction of being a widow, even. 
I am sure I don’t know what I say; for to be a widow would be a poor 
satisfaction, and I don’t know how | could ever live without Gerald ; but to 
feel as if you were an impreper person ; and all the children’s prospects in 
life!—oh, Frank! . . And you know it never needed to have come to 
this if Gerald had been like other people,” she said, drying her tears, and 
with a tone of remonstrance. “Of course it is a family living, and it is not 
likely his own father would have made any disturbance ; and there is no 
other family in the parish but the Skipwiths, and they are great friends and 
never would have said a word. He might have preached in six surplices if 
he liked, who would have minded? . . And then Edward Plumstead 
and he go on talking about subscriptions, and signing articles, and nonsense, 
till they make my head swim. Nobody, I am sure, wants Gerald to sub- 
scribe or sign articles. I am sure I would subscribe any amount,” cried the 
ea little woman, once more falling into tears—“a thousand pounds, if I 

it, Frank—only to make him hear reason; for why should he leave 
Wentworth, wheré he can do what he likes, and nobody will interfere with 
him? The Bishop is an old friend of my father’s, and I am sure he never 
would say anything; and as for candles, and crosses, and—anything he 
pleases, Frank”—. Here Louisa paused. 
And so must we; but the whole scene is, in its way, inimitable. 
Gerald goes, of course—moths always do; but he discovers that 
his favourite dictum, “Once a priest, always a priest,” must go 
also, The Englishman is too strong in him to allow him to forget 
that he has other and even more sacred obligations than those 
that bind him to his office—at all events, under conditions not 
contemplated when they were undertaken; and he subsides, so 
far as we see, into lay-communion in the Roman Church—a 
position of which the authoress might have drawn a sufficiently 
striking picture had she read the “Confessions of a ’vert,” pub- 
lished in the Union Review of last May, and of the authenticity 
of which we believe there is no question. We venture on an 
extract: — 

I am one of those who were once of the Church of England, 
and am married. What has been our fate? We have, every one of us, had 
the cold shoulder given to us when we asked for work, or else have been 
encouraged to seek employment in any calling, no matter how secular. Our 
previous training, otr previous acquirements, our powers of work in the 
cause of Christ and His Church, have been utterly ignored. I know some, 
once among the most active and self-denying of Anglican clergymen, who 
are now ecvns as secretaries to joint-stock companies, or clerks in Govern- 
ment offices—shall I say, getting a livelihood on the ? I know others 
who were, as Anglicans, the most accomplished of theologians, of ritualists, 
of controversialists, who have been, ever since they. left the Church of 
England, merely vegetating and unlearning all that they ever knew, &c. 
Possibly the converts overvalued themselves; possibly it had 
not a little to do with their conversion itself that they long 
done so; but beyond all doubt there were men of calibre amongst 
them, and we had no notion, hitherto, that no use whatever has 
been made of them—that they are rather a “ bore” than other- 
wise. Future Gerald Wentworths had better think twice before 
they make a ringed the proverbial difference between the 

g-pan and the fire. - 

Gerald Wentworth, and Frank, the Perpetual Curate, are not 
made quite all of that they might have been, but are both 
well and truthfully drawn. “Frank is’ not so incisive as he aims at 
being, nor so 'y at times as he might be, but he is in a transi- 
tion state. All has hitherto worn, with him, the couleur de rose 
of the y High Churchman—Easter lilies, a “great work” at 
the wharf-side, sisters of mercy, and sermons on the charity of the 
Church in providing for her children a ite “frame of mind” 
for rte & junday in the calendar. Now he is brought face to 
face, in Gerald, with what it may possibly all come to. In aunt 
Honoria he becomes acquainted with the fact that a person may 


| all his spiritual apparatus as dangerous gimcrackery; above all, 
he is engaged, and Has to look at things henceforth with two pair 
of eyes Instead of one. The maiden aunts are almost porto in 
their ways. Miss Wentworth, quiet, smiling, thoughtful, is a 
living benediction to all around her—only a rather helpless one. 
Dora is an impulsive “ girl” of fifty-five, whose one love-passage 
is told in a few touching words :— 

“Ff my dear boy, there was once atime! has forgotten 

it plese but I inte not forgotten it. Te ee me like a baby, and 
Leonora had everything her own way. I don’t mean to say it wasn’t for the 
best,” said the aggrieved woman, “I know everything is for the best if we 
could but see it; and perhaps Leonora was right when she said I never 
could have with—with a family, nor lived on a poor man’s 
income. My dear, it was before your e Charley died; and when we 
became rich, it—didn’t matter ; it was all over before then.” 
And the love-passage has wormed its way into the core of her 
life, and she is always doing everything is kindest to every 
one, only always at the worst. possible time; and is sure that 
everything is always “ her fault,” and very commonly she is right. 
Perhaps Aunt Dora is a little too like one or two of Dickens’ 
creations, though she is thoroughly a lady; but Aunt Leonora 
is the authoress’s own, and a really fine work of art. She is 
strong-minded (and of course narrow-minded in 
frightfully conscientious, and untroubled by a misgiving that your 
conscience is what you are, and therefore may become as crooked 
as you like to make it; quite clear about her own infallibility, 
ped condemned to see herself continually the architect of her own 
misfortunes, to give her living to a fat fool while every day 
satisfies her that her nephew is the right man for it, and to be 
egregiously hoaxed by scapegrace Jack. There is something 
almost tragic in the writhing woman’s gibes at the commonplace 
(though, as we haye said, profoundly impossible) way in which 
virtue comes to be its own reward, and her nephew gets provided 
for without her assistance. 

It is with sincere regret that we can make no room for Jack, 
the eldest son and spoiled child ; “prodigal” exceedingly, but a 
“man of the world” in the innocent old squire’s estimation, a 
penitent—for a week, at least—in his aunts’; and a gentleman 
always. There is a little soupgon of Count Fosco ia him, 
perhaps in deference to popular prejudice. Either the professors 
of the philosophy of blac ism are naturally foreigners, or 
English people love to think they are. The Bohemian and the 
gentleman meet in him without entirely fitting. But his sermon 
on the prodigal son, and the singularly odd way in which good 
 emne reward penitence at the expense of everything else, is 

yond praise. No one can help bein the better for reading— 
and om with a good deal of thought and introspection—the 
Perpetual Curate. if we have noted a few shortcomings, we 
gladly add that we have very seldom met with a work that could 
so entirely afford it. 


ROMAN MANNERS UNDER THE EARLIER EMPERORS.* 


OTWITHSTANDING the labours of modern historians, and 
of their esquires, the collectors and digestors of w 

for want of a better name, are usually called Antiquities, it wi 
yet take some time to disabuse the popular mind of the erroneous 
notions engendered by the ancient method of teaching Roman 
history. is (and we may appeal to the evidence of more than 
one handbook still in use at our public schools, if not at the Uni- 
versities) consisted in dragging the breathless student past a long 
array of facts more or less critically transcribed from Livy, with a 
cold infusion of certain of Niebuhr’s theories, and bringing him to 
a sudden standstill with the downfall of the Roman Republic and 
the establishment of the Empire. He was perhaps provided with 
a bare list of the earlier Emperors and their dates, and ta to 
look upon them as a long train of monsters, only occasionally in- 
terspersed with an equally abnormal angel of light under the name 
of Titus or Trajan. The names of the component provinces of 
the Roman Empire he was made to learn by beart, but his ideas 
of its population he was left to form from an assiduous study of 
the most objectionable of Juvenal’s Satires and Martial’s Hpi 

s, and of the sustained invective of Tacitus. The consequences 
of this method of teaching, or leaving untaught, Roman hi 
were not limited to a fatal ignorance or half-knowledge of one of 
its most important periods. The student never imagined that 
most of that part of our civilization which we owe to the amg | 
including the essential elements of all subsequent systems 
law and government, was derived from the very period which re- 
mained to him a blank mystery. The history of the Roman 
Republic is, and will always remain, a history of its wars, for its 
very constitutional development was not only affected, but con- 
ditioned, by them. When Augustus gave peace to the Roman 
Empire, he gave to the world the first real’breathing-time it had 
en joyed in the course of what is known as ancient history. Generally - 
speaking, this breathing-time continued without any interruption 
Be importance for at least a couple of centuries. The period 
of the Antonines was the culmination of the reign of peace. Not 
until the beginnings of the great revolution which was to usher 
in the voveniat middle oe on the ruins of Roman antiquity 
made themselves perceptible, not until the great wandering of 
the peoples had commenced, was there any real danger threatening 


* Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms in der Zeit. von imi 
zum A der Antonine. Von Ludwig Friedliinder. 1. and Thal 


Leipzig: 1362-4. 
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the security of an empire including the main part of the known, 
and the whole of the civilized, world. During this period, there- 
fore, beyond all others, the Roman Empire consolidated itself 
into a consistency which enabled its Western division to maintain 
itself through a life-and-death struggle lasting a further 
od of equal length. No doubt, also, a this period it 
nourished those elements of internal corruption which contributed 
to its ultimate fall. To analyse and digest the elements and the 
workings of Roman civilization, in the only period in which it 
future scholars will have to expend long-continued 
anything like a satisfactory result shall have been obtained. To 
combine the results of their research is the no less difficult duty 
of the historian. While we gratefully acknowledge the per- 
formances of modern historians of the earlier Roman Empire— 
while we, above all, can claim for an English scholar, Mr. 
Merivale, the honour cf having achieved in this de ent what 
most nearly approaches to completeness—neither he nor any of 
them would, we are sure, desire to regard their labours as final. 
New materials ; nt themselves while the old are being digested 
into shape; and the more materials arise, the more weleome they 
are as contributions towards the yet unachieved work of a living 
picture of the greatest wonder wrought by human endeavour — 
the Roman Empire. 
In connexion with future works in reference to the period we 
of—the first two centuries of the Roman Empire—the 
labours of an antiquarian like Professor Friedlander of Kénigsberg 
will probably oe of inestimable value. The two volumes y 
published by him under the modest title of Essays on the History 
of Roman Manners in the time from A to the end of the 
Antonines rg means profess to be a systematic picture of Roman 
life during that period. For such an effort on a larger scale than 
that of an elementary handbook it may be doubted whether the 
materials are yet sufficiently digested ; and, at all events, the Pro- 
fessor states that the resources of the University to which he is 
attached do not place them at his command. ere is accordingly 
a looseness of arrangement in his book which will leave it, even 
when completed, incomplete; and he passes and re- from 
_what are called public antiquities to private, with the utmost 
freedom. We confess that we do not object to the absence of any 
attempt at giving a fictitious unity to a work of a naturally dis- 
cursive character by adopting a device such as W. A. Becker 
employed in the composition of his Gallus. The labour of comparing 
passages, and estimating their relative value as evidence, never 
seemed to us to be perceptibly lightened by infusing into it a 
feeble effort at narrative. The idea was taken from Béltiger’s 
Sabina, a twaddling opuscule by a twaddling author, the limited 
of which may have rendered it admissible. But those who 
Gallus or Charicles for the information contained in them are 
not likely to be entranced by the story with which either work is 
accredited to the general public, which may be left to feed its 
craving for antiquarian research with Last of Pompeii and 
Ei The » moreover, in the case of » is addi- 
tionally objectionable from its converting one of the most disagree- 
able characters of the reign of Augustus into the flat hero of a flat 
romance. 

While the first volume of Professor Friedlinder’s work is chiefly 
devoted to a description of Roman society at Rome, particularly 
dwelling on its relations to the Imperial Court (we would 
cially direct attention to his remarks on the clientela of the Empire 
as distinct from that of more anciént times, and to his exposition 
of the workings of the Imperial secret police), part of the second 
is oe with a subject the novel and exhaustive treatment 
of which is likely te attract more especial notice. We refer to the 
lengthy disquisition on the subject of the travels of the Romans. 
It is with of sermon, under several 
namely, the means of travel, its manner, its causes, its princ 
objects, and lastly its sources of interest. At the outset, Broder 
Friedlander reminds his readers that travelling was easier in the 
— = of the Roman Empire than it ever was in modern 

pe before the present century; a paradox caleulated at first 
sight to take away the breath of us moderns, but as indubitably 
true as the equally startling fact that the diffusion of literature 
‘was far more extensive in the Roman Empire than in the modern 
world before very recent improvements in the art of 2 
Passing to the last division of the subject, we find . Professor 
Friedlander broadly asserting that the sources of interest to 
Roman travellers in the countries and places visited by them 
almost everywhere connected themselves with the reminiscences 
of the past rather than the impressions of the present. The Roman 
‘was riot, like the Greek, the child of the day; he was rather the 
heir of the past. The historical interest in travel was everywhere, 
in the first fed by the temples, which were at the 
same time the largest and the most beautiful, as as the most 
ancient and famous, edifices of each separate locality, A modern 
traveller is accustomed to seek the cathedral or principal church 
as the most promising — of visit, even in eities of our own 
day ; but an ancient temple gave far more to interest the visitor 
than even the most famous and beautiful modern cathedral can afford. 
A temple was in most cases not only an edifice, but, as its name 
implies, a park. It was also a museum, not an of statues and 
pictures dedicated to the fane, but of other objects of art, of 
the natutal curiosities, and of historical relics, ‘As such it was 
best calculated to satisfy the longings of a Roman mind, in which 
the love of history generally prevailed over a purely artistic taste. 


possibly a little exagyerates this circumstance, | 


the reason of which 
of the citizen of a community which had forcibly constitu 
itself the chief inheritor of all the art-treasures of the ancient world 
to become somewhat blasés about art. And he sees in it a new 
point of analogy between the Romans and & great modern nation, 
which, notwithstanding the uncomplimentary character of his 
remark, we must allow to indicate in his own words :— 

In truth, this feeling of interest [im art] was for the most te 
ficial and pat name of 
and the celebrity of the particular work. “ Ut semel vidit, transit et con- 
tentus est, ut si picturam aliquam vel statuam vidisset,” we read in the 
Dialogue of Tacitus ; and this might no doubt have been said with truth of 
the preponderating majority of travellers. They saw in order to 
have seen ; and in this aa ty the travels of the Romans of those days 
resembled those of the English of our own, as well as in their eager and 
conscientious inquiry into historical reminiscences. 

On the other hand, Professor Friedlander is of opinion that the 
interest awakened in the Romans by objects of nature greatly ex- 
ceeded that called forth by objects of art, though the former 
feeling was of a different character from modern enthusiasm for 
beautiful scenery. This touches ye much vexed and agitated 
question, which derives new light the Professor’s exhaustive 
treatment of it. He is anxious to show how the interest of the 
Romans, and of the ancients generally, differed in kind rather than 
in intensity from that of our own times for the same subject. 
Above all, the ancient love of nature is omngnee from the 
modern by its religious character. The period of which the work 
before us treats prevents the author from doing more than touch- 
ing upon the original sources of this feeling. A Roman of the 
Empire could not wander under oaks, and on the banks of streams, 
with the same childlike feeling of the immediate presence of 
Dryads and Naiads which moved the natural devotion of a Greek 
of the Homeric days. The Greeks even of a later _ preserved 
this indefinable sense of the religious element in the enjoyment of 
nature, to an extent which we think has been scarcely emery 
enough ised. Even an author in whom one would least of 
all expect to find such a spirit abounds with indications of it; we 
refer to Aristophanes, from some of whose comedies, especially 
such a one as the Clouds, many proofs of this assertion could be 
drawn. Even if the Greek mythology was not a mere calendar 
of the powers and workings of nature mified, even if its 
stories were not mere attempts to clothe in human narrative 
the impressions of her phenomena—which would of itself prove 
a capability of watching nature amounting to the best evidence 
of a love for it—no people, from the evidence of its literary 
temains, was more open to the influence of nature from this 

int of view. But even the Romans of the hypercivilized 
of the this feeling, as 
many passages besides those by Friedlander from 
Seneca, Pliny, and others, tend to show. The second source 
of their interest in scenery he traces to the circumstance of the 
celebrity attaching to any place, and derived from poetry and 
literature. When Lucilius came back from a tour in Sicily, the 
only subject on which Seneca was anxious to have information 
from him was the real nature of the whirlpool of Charybdis; “ he 
had been informed that Scylla was a rock without any 
danger whatsoever.” This is no doubt only a bastard kind of 
interest in scenery ; but do not, we may fairly ask, similar motives 

a very important part in the interest taken in whole districts 

modern tourists who consider themselves very good judges of the 

cturesque? Who crowd the steamboats on Loch Lomond and 
Foch Katrine—the real lovers of scenery, or the readers of Sir 
Walter Scott? And does the castled crag of Drachenfels call 
forth more admiration of its natural beauty, or attempts at 
retiembering the entire stanza in which Byron first ensured 
attention to its devoted héad ? Again natural curiosities and 
abnormities were as interesting to the Romans as they are to 
modern travellers who. think they admire the Cave of or 
the Giant’s Causeway because they are beautiful, and really only 
wonder at them because they are strange. We are i 
more blasé than the crowds of Romans and Greeks who, 
to’ Lucian, made an annual trip to Gades, or the west coast 
Gaul, in order to see the and tide of Atlantic; but some 
of us, mutatis mutandis, still deserve the reproach of the younger 
Pliny, that men travel over sea and land to see the wonders of 
foreign 


while those of Italy are left unnoticed. é, 

But the question of course remains, whether the Romans 
possessed that sense for the pure beauty of natural scenery in 

ich was justly remar! y Mr. e, when he o; 

a perk in Lancashire the other dey, as cheering sign of the 
times, In the sense in which workmen, taking a walk in a park, 
may be said to be open to the beauties of nature, the Romans 
term by w ey ex e tranqui ty of scenery most 
peer to ‘hem, which as a rule, they sought by the sea-side. 
But they to have lacked the sense of the romantic, bcos | 
notwithstanding its many ludicrous perversions, is an _undoub 
of times. They Friedlander 
ingenio roves @ conspicuousness of its ce in cases in 
pi failed to introduce it, to have 
cared neither for the glow of sunset nor for the pale light of the 
moon. Such expressions as “blue mountains,” “ glimmering 
twilight,” such a as the well-known phe to the 
sinking sun which M. Friedliinder quotes from others 
could, of course ee ve thousand from our own poets and 
poetasters—he looks for ih vain in the ancient ‘writers. Above 
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all, with the Alps at their door, there were no Alpine travellers 
at Rome. But an — into this last point would not be 
complete without touching upon another element of modern 
delight in nature which Professor Friedliinder, as a German, has 
naturally left out. The Romans, with all their refinements of 
luxury, as well as the ancient Greeks, with their exquisitel 
natural lives, were too much in the open air, and took too muc 
active exercise as a matter of course, to be likely to have a very 
keen appreciation of exceptional air and exercise in their sub- 
limation in Alpine travel. 

Lastly, we are reminded of the absence of effective incitements 
to travel for its own sake among the Romans, in comparison with 
those so amply provided in our own times. This was, of course, 
at once cause and effect, for the Romans could not have failed to 
cultivate the natural sciences if they had cared for them. And 
thus it is interesting to find Professor Friedliinder quote from 
Humboldt the three principal causes which the latter states to have 
in his own case excited an early inclination to travel in the tropical 
districts—namely, tical descriptions of nature, landscape- 
painting, and the cultivation of tropical plants. Humboldt says 
that an irrepressible desire to visit the tropics was implanted in 
him by Forster’s book on the South Sea ret by some pictures 
of the banks of the Ganges in the house of Warren Hastings in 
London, and by a colossal dragon-tree in the Botanical Gardens at 
Berlin. No Roman could have received any such fruitful impres- 
sions at home, for description of nature, in the sense of that con- 
tained in Forster’s book, is one of the most modern branches of 
literature, and scarcely was such at all before Humboldt himself 
wrote. Landscape painting was an art nearly unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans; and as for tropical plants, Roman horti- 
culture confined itself to forcing nature into productiveness and 
a without attempting to encourage her to reproduce 

erself in anything like her own grandeur. 


BALETTAS’ EPISTLES OF PHOTIUS.* 


WE. have here, in a quarto volume of fair thickness and 

vine a printed, the Epistles of the most famous 
of the Eastern Patriarchs, put forth by an Editor writing in 
his own lan , and breathing out in the nineteenth century 
the full spirit of the ninth. If there isin Exeter Hall any one 
who has the needful command of Greek, we should very much 
like to set him to read the Prolegomena of Mr. Balettas. What 
would such a one think of a man, sunk, as he would hold, in all 
the superstitions of Eastern Christendom, who still has spiritual 
life enough left in him to curse the Pope and all his works as 
vigorously as any Puritan of them all? It would be a curious 
question to find out how much cursing of Popes it would take to 
induce Dr. Cumming to wink at the worship of saints and pictures. 
Whatever the standard may be, we should think Mr. Balettas must 
reach it. We certainly never came across a better hater. Those 
to whom the — of Ignatius and Photius are purely matters 
of history, and who feel no call to echo the anathemas of either 
the Old or the New Rome, will simply regret that Mr. Balettas 
should have adopted a tone ofsuch extreme and needless violence. 
He is evidently a man of research, who has studied his subject in 
many languagee, old and new, and his Greek is the best and 
clearest of any modern Greek we ever saw. It is a pity then that 
he cannot speak of his hero without some epithet of adoration, or 
of his enemies or their modern abettors without some epithet of 
abuse. No doubt an Orthodox scholar must be bitterly 
provoked by the productions, as prejudiced and violent 
as Mr. Balettas’ own, which have on the Catholic side. 
But Mr. Balettas can gain nothing by condescending to fight such 
enemies with their own weapons. It is amusing to compare the 
torrents of wrath which he forth against his chief adversary, 
the Abbé Jager, with the few contemptuous lines in which the 
Abbé is dismissed by impartial writers like Dean Milman and Mr. 
’ Finlay. It is worth noticing that, as far as we can see, Mr. 
Balettas, though his reading has lain a good deal among English 
books, nowhere notices Mr. Finlay at all, and Dean Milman only so 
far as his witness is partially favourable to his hero, or at least 
unfavourable to his enemies. The cause may be that he could not 
well dismiss such writers with contempt and reviling, while 
their judgment is on the whole unfavourable to the cause which 
he so enthusiastically takes up. 

The truth is that it is a mistake to mix up the great question 
between the Eastern and Western Churches with the question as 
to the personal character or the canonical position of the rival 
Byzantine Patriarchs. It involves no admission of any Papal 
usurpations to hold that Ignatius was treated in a way opposed 
alike to ecclesiastical law and to natural justice. To defend or 

liate his treatment is as unreasonable as to defend the crimes of 

enry the Eighth by way of clearing the Church of England from 
the charge of schism. The thing to be regretted is that the 
Eastern Church ever in Lf way committed itself to an act which 
gave the Western Pontiff an opportunity of stepping in in the 


character of ted innocence. An tian is by no means 
necessarily @ _— for Ignatius himself resisted the Pope no less 
than Photius. Mr. Balettas certainly does not undertake to justify 


* wriov rov cogwrdrov Kai dywrdrov Marpidpyou Kwyorayrivov- 
Pwriov «.7.A. ‘Yxd "Iwavvov N. Badirra, Aoviivy, 
D. Nutt. 1864. 


the whole business of the deposition of ius. But he clearly 


thinks it for the exaltation of Photius to depreciate his 
rival, and to plat his rival’s injuries, as far as decency will 
rmit him. ‘The truth is that nothing can justify the conduct of 
hotius’ patron, and the only plea that can be admitted for 
Photius himself is his own statement that he acted in the whole 
matter under constraint, and that he was forced into the patriarchal 
chair against his will. 

—_—-, Patriarch of Constantinople, and son of the Emperor 
Michael Rhangabé, is described by his own followers as a saint, 
and there can c no doubt that he was a man of high character 
and high ability. He drew on himself the enmity of the Cesar 
Bardas, the uncle and minister of the Emperor Michael the 
Drunkard, by the boldness with which he rebuked his personal 
vices, as accordingly procured his deposition in a manner 
altogether irregular, and the promotion of Photius in a manner 
equally irregular. Photius was a layman, high in office at the 
Imperial court, and the greatest scholar of the age. He was 
hurried, on six successive days, through the various minor eccle- 
siastical stages till, by the time the week was out, the Protospa- 
tharios and “A-Secretis” was transformed into the highest 
dignitary of the Eastern Church. The promotion was much the 
same as if, a few years back, Dr. Sumner had been arbitrarily de- 

dand Sir George Lewis made Archbishop of Canterbury in 

is place. Now it is hardly worth while for any but purely ec- 

clesiastical writers to inquire whether either the deposition or the 
election was conducted with any literal observance of canonical 
ordinances. Ignatius certainly was not convicted of any crime, 
and he does not seem to have been brought before any com- 
poe tribunal. And the election of Photius, though it may have 

n formally regular, was anyhow scandalous. Some very sm | 

und should be produced for suddenly converting a Secretary 

tate into an Archbishop. The election of our own Thomas of 

Canterbury was thought a scandal in his own time, but Thomas 
was a deacon, and the see was pe void by death. 
St. Ambrose was indeed chosen Archbishop of Milan when, being 
still unbaptized, he was something less than a layman. But here 
again the see was re ag void, and Ambrose was raised to it, 
not by a court intrigue, but by the unanimous demand of the _ 
people. The motives and the whole circumstances of Photius’ 
elevation were such as naturally aroused disgust. In his letter to 
Pope Nicholas, which stands third in Mr. Balettas’ collection, he 
hardly attempts to defend those who appointed him, and he defends 
himself only as not being a free agent. The whole business is 
peculiarly Byzantine; it illustrates the usual Byzantine combina- 
tion of extreme sacerdotalism with extreme Erastianism. Eccle- 
siastical matters are, as ever in the East, the things most promi- 
nent in the minds of both Court and people, and yet the chiefs of 
the Church are deposed, banished, elected, restored, in a way 
which could hardly have happened in any country of the West. 
It is no less Byzantine that the next ror, under whom 
Photius rises again, should be the murderer of his predecessor, and 
should have risen from the position of a groom. But it is not 
only in its dark features that the ~ is characteristically Byzan- 
tine. People are apt to forget that, though the Byzantine Empire 
produced very few great men, no State in the world ever produced 
a more unfailing succession of able men. People again forget 
what boundless treasures of ancient learning, now utterly lost 
to us, still existed and still were studied in the libraries of the 
East. And in the East learning was at no time con- 
fined to the clergy only. The ninth century, even in the 
West, was by no means so dark as some others, and it 
duced more than one lay scholar both in England and in Gaul. 
But the learning of any man, clerk or layman, in the West was a 
trifle compared with the vast stores which were open to Photius, 
and which Photius apparently knew by heart. Yet in one respect 
perhaps the West had the advantage. Every man of decent edu- 
cation in the West knew two languages—his own Teutonic and 
Latin. Did Photius know any tongue but Greek ? Did his official 
duties require any knowledge of that earlier h of the Empire 
which had left so many traces in the official language of the 
Eastern Court? Perhaps, however, it may be said, when we think 
of the sort of Greek which was probably talked at Constantinople, 
that the mastery of the ancient tongue which the writings of 
Photius display was equivalent to the acquirement of another 
language. ‘The transformations both of Photius and of Basil are 
thoroughly Byzantine. For.a man of low origin to climb to a 
throne by crime, and then to appear as an able and reforming 
sovereign, is not without parallel either in the further East or in 
the caen Roman Empire. But it is quite without el in the 
contemporary West. And the administrative capacity displayed 
by Photius in two widely different lines, combined with his vast 
learning and literary power—and combined, we fear we must add, 
with no very high amount of moral principle—are Byzantine in 


eve’ 

When il the Macedonian succeeded to the Empire by the 
murder of Michael, we are told that Photius abaal him com- 
munion on the ground of his crime. According to one version, 


this was the ground of Photius’ — But it is far 
a profound statesman, was actuated 


more probable that Basil 
by much deeper policy both in now deposing Photius and restor- 
ing Ignatius, and in restoring Photius to the patriarchal throne on 


the death of Ignatius. One of Basil’s great objects was the resto- 


ration of the Imperial power in Italy, which he really accomplished 
to a considerable extent, Friendly relations with the Papal See 
were therefore highly desirable, and Photius was sacrificed to this 
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emprg object. But he recovered Basil’s favour, acted as tutor te 
is son Leo, in succeeded to the patriarchate. He could 
now be elected without any scandal or illegality; the East was 
generally in his favour, and there was now no special reason for 
the West to reject him. A weaker Pontiff too, John the Eighth, 
filled the throne of the mighty Nicholas. Photius reigned _ 
On the death of Basil, Photius’ own pupil Leo again deposed him. 
It is not very clear why, as no intelligible ecclesiastical or political 
motive is assigned. Perhaps it was merely to provide a comfort- 
able place for his own brother Stephen, who was made to succeed 
Photius in the patriarchate. 

Mr. Balettas’ edition is, as far as we know, the first complete 
collection of the Letters of Photius. It therefore fills up a gap 
which was strongly pointed out by Mr. J. C. Mason in the Life of 
Photius in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary, to which Mr. Balettas often 
refers. Mr. Balettas’ volume is thus a real gain to scholar- 
ship, and one all the more interesting as coming from a member of 
Photius’ own church and nation. is makes it the more to be 
regretted that he should, in his style of comment, have lowered 
himself to the level of the bitterest of his hero’s Romish slanderers. 
‘What is the good of calling a Pope, and one of the greatest of the 
Popes, a “raging wild beast ” ix txpavivra Oijoa) ? 
What is the Seal of always printing the name of Photius in capitals, 
and hardly ever speaking of him without some such epithet as 
dyubrarog, aoldoc, Or Kai TOD 
Xptorod ’ExxAnsiac gworijp? This is the spirit of the hagiologist, 
not that of the scholar or the historian. e should saber ike 
it than otherwise in a companion of Photius, in a Byzantine 
Herbert of Bosham ; but it is quite out of place in discussing his 
actions and character a thousand years afterwards. 

The letters themselves are of course of the highest value for 
the history of the great Photian controversy, and therein for the 
history of the Church generally. They are chiefly on ecclesias- 
tical subjects, for Photius, when once raised to the patriarchal 
office, seems to have es himself wholly up to such studies as 
bore directly on his duties. The Appendices or zapaprijpara 
contain Photius’ answers to various curious questions in ec- 
clesiastical law and history. Some of them regarding the 
treatment of Christian women and others who had. fallen into 
the hands of the Saracens painfully illustrate the result of the 
constant warfare which was going on between the Empire and its 
Mahometan enemies. They remind one somewhat of the corre- 
—- between Gregory the Great and our own Augustine— 

hotius answering altogether to Gregory, and not at all to Augus- 
‘ine. In another letter Photius explains at length to a querist 
how St. Paul could be a Jew and a Roman at once, which seems to 
have puzzled some one, perhaps all the more because, in Byzantine 
thought, ‘Pwyatoc and Xpioriavdc were fast becoming synonymous 
words. Readers who forget the various uses of words at different 
times might well be puzzled by some of Photius’ own expressions. 
For instance, he is rebuking a certain Count Alexander, whom he 
accuses of various acts of oppression and maladministration. He 
likens him to Alexander the Coppersmith, and bids him rather 
follow the example of Alexander the Great («i rijv 'AXeEavdpov 
Tov Bacirtwe yrwuny torepyec, dv tic rod yadkiwe 
‘Bow ikémemrec). Alexander the Great, when he had passed a day 
without benefiting any one, said, ‘To-day I have not played the 

ing”; but Alexander the Count could never say on the evening 
of any day, “ To-day I have not played the tyrant.” Photius then 
contrasts the position of the two Alexanders :— 
6 piv cai iv cai cal Kai 
kai ebruxiag peOiwy dvOpwrog, Kai Tijg oixtiag 
igdpove mooipevog* od dé kai tv muoroic, rai pera THY 
Gpxew reraypivoc, cai rpogrraiwy Tov Biov Toig Kipaci, iv 
abroig cal iepedor, Kai cai obK 
dpvobpevog, vai kat roy povoy mpakriwy, 
od« dv duvapevoc mapaypayacbai, 
So again elsewhere, arguing against the irregularities he saw :— 
EidwAov yap (& rodunpac cai abiov yAwoanc cai dcavoiag 
Tiv mpooxuvnrhy eixdva Xproroi, du cidd\wy wavy dweerat, 
Bpiovrec, cai abriy mepiBaddovrec, ava rag dyopac 
«ai tag AewPdpovg woot karexdrovy, meptioupoy, mapedidocay® 
Giapa Xprotiavoig iheavdy cai rijg Xpucropayiag 


“EXAny in both these is, as it 1s in the New Testment, 
with not have called himself 
"EAAny on any account. i of avayevynBivreg “EN 
this fact must be carefully borne in mind. vt 


WORNUM’S EPOCHS OF PAINTING.* 


HIS meritorious work bears witness to uncommon research 
© and labour, but the plan on which it is constructed is one, as 
it appears to us, involving difficulties that could hardly be con- 
quered. Mr, Wornum has attempted, for the whole range of 
painting, from Egypt to modern {and, what Kugler’s two 
well-known volumes attempt in to a portion of the Italian 
school, He has aimed at giving a raisonné of all known 
artists of any kind of merit or celebrity, including a sketch of 
their lives, notices of their chief works, and an indication of their 
place in the world of art; and, at the same time, he has en- 


* The Epochs of Painting. By R.N. Wornum, Keeper and Secretary. 
Biational Gallery. “London & Hall 


deavoured to set forth those wider generalizations of the whole 
spirit and method of each school which shall embrace the 
individuals described. The book is at once to be a dictionary 
of art and a philosophy of art. So far as the leading bio- 
graphical facts are concerned, we think it deserves consider- 
able credit. Of course, in so vast a field, a large proportion 
of the details must be due to Mr. Wornum’s predecessors. 
But he has obviously taken great pains; he has used, care- 
fully and judiciously, the excellent materials which the national 
libraries of art have afforded him ; and although here and there 
we have met with slight inaccuracies in fact, the volume must 
be regarded as a valuable contribution, on the whole, to the 
English handbooks of art. The imens of each master con- 
tained in our National Gailery have been carefully pointed out; 
and if we are occasionally amused by the liberal praise bestowed 
on that really admirable collection, which owes, we believe, no 
little to the author’s intelligent curatorship, we must 

these references to what they can readily see as peculiarly useful 
to English readers. 

Unless a book be illustrated as freely and as well as the recent 
Life of Our Lord, or M. Charles Blane’s great series, the bio- 
graphical catalogue of a thousand or more painters cannot be 
atek a very amusing production. We feel this icu- 
larly in the dation chapters with which Mr. Wornum’s book 
begins. These are devoted to the Greek School of Painting; 
and he has taken much pains to put together the indications 
of its characteristics which are scattered through ancient lite- 
rature. The result is, however, sadly disproportionate to the 
labour. We conclude the long with a sense that a 

rocession of shadows has gone by. The list, from Cimon of 
leone to Timomachus of Byzantium, s before us like that 
series of later Eastern Emperors whose individuality even Gibbon 
was hopeless of conveying to the reader. Mr. Wornum—who 
seems to us to follow a popular error in overrating the influence of 

t on Grecian art—assures us, indeed, that “the Siciliots, 
Italiots, Tyrrhenians, and Ionians of Asia Minor at first far out- 
stripped the Greeks themselves, or Hellenes ” (but are they to be 
oun of as a different race from the Dorians or the Ionians 
across the A5gzean and the Adriatic?) “in the practice of the arts, 
until about the period of the second Messenian war.” Such a 
statement appears about as clear and precise as the assertion 
that Italy, in the sixteenth century, possessed better painters than 
England. But even this definiteness, alas! disap when, on 
the very next , we find that “we have no historical knowledge 
of the arts of Greece until about the time of Solon,” and re- 
member that the “second Messenian war” itself affords hardly 
more of an authentic date than the war against Troy. 

Even when we reach the strictly historical period, the narra- 
tive retains the shadowy and unreal character of these specula- 
tions on Hellenic art before “the thirtieth Olympiad.” Nor is 
Mr. Wornum in fault nere. We only regret that he has encum- 
bered his book with a sketch which has necessarily so little value. 
The reason for this is clear. Not one single fragment of Greek 

inting has come down to us. Ournearest approach to the art of 

euxis or Apellesis found ina few crumbling furniture-decorations 
executed centuries after their time in a provincial town of 
Southern Italy. These indeed—such was the wonderful gift of the 
Hellenic race, even when deteriorated by Oscan or Tuscan 
admixture—are probably sufficient to warrant the-inference that 
the painting of Greece stood on a level with its sculpture. 
The arabesques of Raffaelie and Giulio Romano are not equal 
to those of Pompeii and the Palatine. But we can no more 
judge by them of the “TIalysus” of nes than we could 
judge of Raffaelle’s “ San Sisto” by the holy daub which decorates 
the cottage of a Russian or a Spanish peasant. And if the actual 
materials of knowledge fail thus almost totally, we are not better 
placed for a literary or critical decision. No single treatise, of the 
many which Greek artists wrote on their art, has reached us. No 
Greek author of the great early time, none even of the Alexan- 
i . It is to little p t Mr. Wornum selects here 
a Rint frosa Seneca and from Pliny, or gravely quotes 
the testimony of Livy to the artistic merits of Fabius Pictor. The 
merest gossip of the atelier, the feeblest criticisms of the feeblest 
daily or weekly journal, are valuable and authentic sources of 
information, compared with the scraps which Latin writers have 
given us respecting an art which was separated from them, not 
only by the gulf of several centuries, but by the more invincible 
barrier of congenital Roman tastelessness, 

Almost as dark, though not quite so devoid of contemporary 
examples, is the period between the transfer of the Empire to the 
East and the revival of painting in the thirteenth century. From 
the absence of remains, we are apt to —— how long was this 
interval, Yet it may be well to remember that more than nine 
hundred years intervene between the age of Constantine and 
the age of Cimabue; so easily lost, and so slowly regained, is 
human civilization! A few frescoes and crumbling mosaics, 
with here and there the dim assistance of a miniature, show, or 
seem to show, that to Byzantine workmen is due whatever of 
value survived in the art of those dark ages. Such was the mar- 
vellous gift of the Hellenic race that, blended though it now was 
with ruder ingredients, and suffering yomny loss from the barbarian 
flood which on all sides hemmed in and swamped the Imperial 

i there was enough vitality left “to on the torch of 
Fife ” to Western Europe. The brief sketch given by Mr. Wornum 
’s admirable volumes, 


| may be here supplemented by Lady Eastlake’s 
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Which the trewnabula of Christian art have féceived a fuller 
ustfation ; although time has, unfortunately, obliterated many of 
the links which prove how much closer, in ait as in literature 
communion of West and East thati we 


éntals are apt to fancy. 
From this point the book before us follows a uniform plan. As 
ady stated, it may be described as a dictionary of artists, 
chronologically arranged under national and provincial divisions, 
each of which is commonly ce eer by a short criticism intended to 
int out the course taken by the art. In the successive sketches, 
he greatest stress is laid upon the facts. The principal works are 
noticed when the men ate of importance, and dates and precise 
indications are abundantly supplied. It will be seen that Mr. 
Worttum’s hs of Piinting has thus a biographical cha- 
racter rather than that of & history of the art itself in its inward 
—. We note this for the reader’s information, not by way 
of blame; for all sound judgment of the general development of 
human activity, in whatever direction—art, philosophy, or science 
—must rest at bottom on the series of individual facts, without 
which we should have only the @ priori history with which face- 
tious writers in England are apt to charge our philosophical cousins 
of Germany. Aided, of course, by the labours of the numerous 
diligent inquirers who have searched out the obscure details of 
biography (and the lively persons who make so free with Teu- 
tonic theorizing should not fail to observe how much we 
here owe to Germany), Mr. Worftum has marshalled together 
in this volume a _— valuable array of information ; 
and his work may prove of great value to those who, bringin 
their own taste with them, are desirous of tracing that whic 
gives its main value to histories of art—the curious develop- 
ment of the human mind which it exhibits. The author 
has, it is true, not been silent on this part of his subject. 
Several of his criticisms, ially that upon Rembrandt, show a 
real power of penetrating into style, and we wish that his space 
had permitted him more essays of similar completeness. But 
every oné knows the difficulty of attempting a long series of 
short discriminative paragraphs, and we do our author no wrong 
in observing that even unusual originality of mind and flexibility 
of writing might fail to mark with and clearness the 
varying idiosyncrasies of a thousand or more successive painters. 

Let us, however, do Mr. Wornum the fratice to quote the 
summary in which he expresses the principal idea of his criticism 
on modern art. "Without discussing it in detail, it may be enough 
to say that, with much that is truly observed and ed, it seems 
to treat what we va gs call the unconscious, unanalysing medieval 
artists as if they been aware of their own tendencies, without 
duly recognising the dominant influence which the religious requi- 
sitions of the time held over them. The author confines them, in 
fact, to one narrow section only of art, ignoring the fact that two 
of the most dignified and dramatic of religious painters—Giotto 
and Duccio—belong to what is here called the mcunabula; and, 
allowing the supreme excellence of four or five among the 

i masters, it must be doubtful whether we can de- 
scribe as the highest “school” a group of artists who not only 
éreated the perfect style, but overlived it — still more doubtful 
whether (as we lately observed) they did more than gtasp one 
side even of religious art itself. Great as they were, it is the 
very error that,misled the “ Eclectics” to re; them as “ con- 
summate "—to treat them as having uttered the dernier mot in 
Art. But we must now let Mr. Wornum speak :— 

Setting aside the swaddling-clothes or incunabula ot art, modern painting 
has undergone three stages; these are the Quattrocento, the Cinquecento, 
and the Eclectic or Academic—the rise, the establishment, and the decline. 
These are subdivided into many schools, all similar in essentials, differing 
only in technical details, or in the prevalence of some one or other of the 
essentials. The Quattrocento is that in which the art was ually de- 
veloping itself, and it ceases with the accomplishment of a fair individual 
representation of nature, independent of any esthetical or theoretical in- 
fluence. It appears in three distinct characters or styles, in which 
sentiment, form, and colour respectively dominate. . . . . With Francia 
closes the first great epoch of modern painting. Michael Angeo marks the 
wra of the Cjnquecento, and this is the epoch of its greatest perfection among 
the moderns. The Quattrocento is essentially a period of progress ; all that it 
displays was accomplished by long and slow degrees, and it exhibits only 
the victory over the essential difficulties of the art, more especially those of 
a technical character. It is a matter of necessity that the technical difficulties 
of an art must be overcome before that art can appear in all the glory of its 
fully-developed powers. The Quattrocento exhibits the art ‘Getail— 
many perfect parts, but no unity, no whole; the imitative Ity is fully 
developed, but it was always displaying a faculty without ning it; it was 
ever ee Compared with the Cinquecento, or with the scliool of Raphael, 
there is neither life nor motion in the Quattrocento. The compositions of 
the earlier period are full of sentiment certainly, but only to those who can 
sympathise with it, knowing the sentiments of the age to which the works 
of this style belong. We recegnise and can appreciate their sentiment, but 
it is all thoroughly conventional. Every figure, as a eral rule, is an 
actor hired for the express attitude in which we find it. e best figures in 
the best. Quattrocento works seem to have assumed their attitudes for a 


Gallery, served as an illustration of the Quattrocento, we 
may take the cartoons of Raphael as examples of the Cinquecento. 
. We have not in these that minute elaboration of external 


such a8 we find in the nvore limited styte; but such finish, fs nét 
—— with the Cinquecento; it is only wnheceasary, for it may 
fairly be dispensed with as too trivial to add either truth or dignity to the 
— qualities of this consummate style of art. With the impressive 

ramatic action, imposing dignity of appearance of the —_ ex- 
traordinary fitness of incident, accessory and princi and the in- 
teresting and exalted nature of the subjects, there is slight occasion 
to regret a clean line, a glossy surface, or a complexion. That the 
Cinquecento degenerated into the Academic in the seventeenth century is no 
fault of the style itself. The eclectics of Bol though they might profess 
to bestow equal attention upon the exalted character and the “wer 
perfection of the Cinquecento, could not so easily point out to their 
pupils in what this elevation of character consisted ; but as it was evident 
something was to be imitated, these naturally fell upon the more obvious 
characteristics of technical qualities—form, colour, light and shade; hence 
the utter preponderance of these qualities in all the eclectic and subsequent 
Academic schools even to this day. Commendation and blame themselves 
were almost comprised in six notions—a picture is well or badly drawn, is 
rich or dull and muddy in its colour, is flat or masterly in its light and 
shade. Whether the subject be dramatically treated, historically or esthe- 
tically true or probable, commonplace or judicious in its selection, hackneyed 
or new, instructiye or mischievous, worthily or inferiorly rendered, painful 
or delightfal, are in an Academic age all considerations too subordinate to 
participate in the absorbing question as to the mechanical handiness with 
which the paint has been laid upon the canvas. 


With this extract we commend to the reader a work which, 
with many undoubted merits, can searcely be said to have satis- 
factorily accomplished a task of perhaps insuperable magnitude. 


= 


THE WORKING-CLASS IN PARIS.* 


MO SUM seems to be the motto of M, Vingard, the ex- 
tremely painstaking author of this interesting manual. He 
is a man, and nothing human comes amiss to him. The p: 
study of mankind is decidedly, he thinks, man; and especially 
the working man. He has given, in three hundred and fifty 
densely packed pages, the whole history of sixteen divisions of 
operatives, all concerned in providing food and drink (alimen- 
tation) for the Parisian public. And when this volume appeared, 
he was preparing sixteen more studies, of working-men employed 
in the building trades. We do not recollect ever to have met 

aris. It suggests the idea of having passed one 
of the machines that compress tables the 
conserves alimentawes. This makes it anything but light ing. 
We have found it a very severe study; and, if the labour of a 
writer is abwegs o that of his reader, we are seriously 
concerned for M. are. But, though a laborious little volume, 
it is one of great and durable interest, and well deserves all the 
praise that we ‘can give it. 

The chapter on journeymen-bakers, one of the longest in the 
series, gives a complete specimen of M. Vingard’s design. Like 
most French compilers, he loves to be exhaustive, and begi 
ab ovo with the word pain, and with the information that Cicero 
derives pans from ray, bread being a sort of universal aliment. 
We cannot at this moment verify the point whether the charge 

inst Cicero is true, or whether M, Vingatd has not him- 
self confused zav with zavdc, the M ian equivalent of 
doroc. But the dispute does not signify much to a right appre- 
hension of the baker’s condition. e aren ng have changed 
their name several times, Pistores among Romans, from 
inso, the people who pounded, they became Tamisiers atnong the 
rench of the middle ages, from ¢amis, a sieve; until, in the 
fifteenth century, they began to be called Bi 8 or Be 
a name which Du Cange attributes to the ball-like (boule) form of 
the loaves then in vogue. The appéllation of panétiers (from 
which we get pantry) seems to have béen fortnerly in papal use, 
arid M. Vingard regtets that it did not become rer é fol- 
lowing list of the sorts of bread baked in Paris during the middle 
ages is curious and interesting :— : 

Du Cange a donné, d’apres de vieilles chartes, Ya liste suivante des pains 
qui, au moyen age, obtenaient la préférence : pain —de pape—de cour 
—de la bouche—de chevalier—d'éc salle pour les hétes— 
de vasaliers ou de servants—de valet— Truses— Tribolet— Ferez—Mai 
mats— Chierne — Chduchol—Dengin—Salignau. Les oublayers vendaient ce 
derniér pain dans les rues. Il y avait encoré dés | | les déjeuners, 
nommés pour eette reison matinaux—les pains du -Hsprit que, pendant 
la semaine de la Pentecdte, on distribuait aux pauvres—et enfin, les 
d étrennes que, vers les fetes de Noél, les paroissiens offraient leur 
Lake many of our own paupers, the Parisian clients of the hogpi. 
will not put up with “seconds bread,” but have been in the habit 
of chan it for a less quantity of bread of the first quality, until 
at length the rule has prevailed to issue from those establishments 
none but the best bread. Besides this and fancy bread (panasserie), 
the only other important kinds manufactured now are pain anglais 
and pam viennois, which are prepared ftom different sorts of 
dough. The baking trade constituted a monopoly in Paris from a 
decree of October, 1801 (19 vendémiaire an X), to one of June, 
1863. The number of bakers was strictly limited by the 
number of inhabitants, and a permit from the préfet had to be 
established for master-bakers, but the journeyman 8 great 
oppression from the system of bureaux de placement. Ifa man is 
irous of obtaining es ae exorbitant.” 


to a placeur or agent, whose fees are truly exorbitant. Sup 
the man to remain for fifteen days in the establishment to whit 


* Les QOuvriers de Paris. Alimentation. Par Pierre Vingard. Paris: 
Gosselin. 
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t 
: particular effect; they have sentiment, but it is nearly always the same, | 
i chiefly a parade of pious resignation ; and it has, like their attitude, been put 
affections, from the circumstances of the composition. . . . . It 
: = is literally true that every defect or deficiency of the Quattrocento is 
a supplied in the Cinquecento. The mere individual representation becomes 
: generic ; for simple, ornamental, or symmetrical opposition we have dra- 
matic action; and to the expression of an austere piety, pity, or despair, is 
of Semin fe And though we 
S cannot predicate perfection of any of its individual works, still the style is 
in its broad in itself. As the by = | 
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he is introduced, a regular engagement is considered to have been 

effected, and the agent may exact the full fee of ten francs, If he 

remains five days only, the fee is two francs; if eight days, four 
cs are required. ’ 

But M. Vingard is most earnestly <7 ignant over the sanitary 
grievances of the journeyman-baker’s life. He quotes from a 
trade-song of pony & hundred years ago :— 

Ce feu continu 
mon sein nu, 
Hi de sueur l’inonde. 
Je suis au pétrin 
Nuit et jour en train, 
Pour nourrir tout le monde. 
“ At thirty,” a baker once said to him, “ one is a man; that is to 
say, we th zhly know our work by that time; but at forty, one 


Trades-unions, though their importance has considerably fallen 
off during late years in Paris itself, afford great resources to the 
artisan of the provinces, They are divided into three sections, 
taking the names of Enfants de Salomon, Enfants de Maitre Jacques, 
and Enfants du Pere Soubise. The journeymen-bakers belong to the 
second diyjsion, and furnish each other with valuable facilities for 
travelling, and for improving themselves by becoming acquainted 
with the working of their trade in of the country to which 
they are rs, A correspondent of M. Vingard, himself a 
journeyman, states that the society to which he belongs embraces 
forty towns in its circle of union, and that between seven and 
eight hundred members annually make the tour of France in 
connexion with it. 

As they have changed the name of their trade, the Parisian 
bakers have also recognised three successive patron saints. St, 
Pierre-aux-Liens was the first; then St. Lazare; but for the last 
four centuries St. Honoré has been their tutelar, and his féte is 
kept by them on the 16th of May in each year with great 
rejoicing. The brethren meet in the morning of that da 

la mére—that is, at the auberge which is the i 
centre of their union. A procession is formed, with a band at its 
head, and accompanied by un énorme gdteau carried by the united 
efforts of sev members. They hear mass at St. Roch, and 
then return to a strictly private collation at the auberge, to which 
no one is admitted who is not a full member of the trade, and 

of the devoir (secret) of the union. The collation is 
ollowed by a ball of a more general character. The banners of 
the trade are displayed, bearing the mottoes, “ t au Devoir,” 
and “Honneur et Gloire au Travail.” Invitations are freely 
issued to mothers, sisters, and daughters of the brethren, or to 
friends in other trades; and the bakers’ ball is considered to rank 
among the first of such entertainments in general effect, good 
taste, and careful erengement. M. Vingard afterwards quotes a 
detailed description of an associated baker's funeral. Loud 
lamentations are uttered round the bier; and some parts of the 
mystic ceremonial—such as the drawing of curves with wands on 
either side of the corpse, the excited movements, and secret 
whisperings exchanged in the intervals of lamentation—probably 
date from a very remote antiquity. 

Fifteen other trades are treated in this small volume with 
equally minute attention. The journeyman-butcher, the pork- 
dealer, and the cook furnish the greatest amount of material next 
to the baker. M. Vincard — each calling with unwearied 
zest far back into its early history, ransacking State papers from 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The brewer and distiller, 
the pastrycook and confectioner, all gn considerable space ; 
and the remaining tradespeople are the maker of pdtes alimentaires 
(macaroni, vermicelli, tagliarini, &c.), the maker of vinegar and 
mustard, the preparer of conserves alimentaires (pressed vege 
the chicory-roaster, the maker of effervescent drin e sugar- 
refiner, the ice and cream seller, and the chocolatier. We are ata 
loss to make out why nothing is said of the supply of milk to the 
capital. Another defect is valuable and circumstantial as the 
author’s figures are in general, we are not furnished with the vital 


statistics, either of the alimentary trades as a whole, or of any one 
among them in particular, This is the more unexpected since M. | 
Vingard has made very extensive use of the reports issued by | 
the Conseil d’ Hygidne, and evidently takes a keen interest in | 
the sanitary welfai of the.operstive class Besides the dit ing 
account he gives of the midnight work in the bakery, he is almost | 
equally minute in describing the poisonous atmosphere of kitchens, © 
either unde’ or in crowded arriére-boute and in men- 
tioning the formidable charbou, a disease caught in the abattoirs 
from over-driven, or ill-stalled, or badly-pastured cattle. 

There are in Paris, in round numbers, between twelve and 
thirteen thousand operatives of all kinds employed in the alimen- 
tary trades. Nearly one-third of this number are classed by M. | 
dough is a great difficulty 


in distinguishing them accurately from the similar class am 
domestic servants. The best skilled chefs de cuisine can = 4 
125 francs a month, with board and lodging into the bargain. The 
highest money payments are made in the confectionery trade, 
where 100/. a year (2,500 fr.) can be earned. The average 

of the baker’s man are 3 fr. soc. a day; the butchers and dis 
tillers, about the same ; draymen and sugar-refiners get about 
a franc more. Monthly and even payments are by no 
means unfrequent among the more ski ed operatives; the 
abounds with interesting statistics of other kinds. To take a few 
:— The one of om is 7} millions 
ilo; es (about 164 mi ; this vast quanti 


is suppli rty ice-houses, thirty of which belong to an Ice 
Company at St. Quen and Gentilly. The cafés of Paris show an 
annual consumption of about half a million hectolitres of beer, 


which is becoming increasing] ular as a beverage. This 
amount about gallons, and is equal to 
something like one-eighth of the yearly consumption in London. 
In the chapter on conserves alimentaires, M. Vincard describes the 
extraordinary results obtained in ing the vegetables by 
hydraulic pressure. The method of preserving vegetables was 
discovered by a Russian priest, named about the end of last 
century. But the Lait Paencagy was not invented until about 
the year 1850, when M. Masson, gardener of the Luxembourg, 
communicated it to the Horticultural Society of Paris. A box 
measuring little more than a yard each way (d'un métre cube) can 
now be made to hold 25,000 single rations, and an artillery- 
Sourgon will hold 100,000, After being soaked for a few hours, 
pd ve ee les regain their normal size, and are found per- 
fectly fresh after being preserved two, or even three, years. 

Les Ouvriers de Paris is, in fact, a popular Blue-book. The 
author's leading idea is that the public knows nothing of the 
working-man as he is. Novelists and dramatists draw him or 
caricature him as it suits effect. Employers who gain the ear of 
the public are either ignorant of the real lives and manners of 
their work-people, or misrepresent them in accordance with their 
personal interests or pomudioes. M. Vingard is determined that the 
public shall know the truth, and hear for once an unvarnished 
tale. He has spent much time in observing and collecting 
information, and the result is such a multum in as will, in its 
matter, delight many among our own social savanés, and might 
profitably be imitated by them both in form and manner. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the Sarvrpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication, 
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common as they are among the same class in our own country, | 
seem to be even more common among the bakers of Paris, because | 
their work is done almost entirely at night. And certainly, if the | 
promoters of aerated bread wished to blow a res Ay tonan, as it | 
were, in favour of their system, they could not do better than | 
translate and publish M. Vingard’s information on the “ inner | 
life” of a French bakery. We will not ourselves venture even | 
i to transcribe any of these details, many of which the author has | 
gained from — observation, the rest being taken from 
sources like the Reports of the Conseil d Hygiene, and from the | 
Essai sur les Maladies des Artisans, translated from the Italian of | 
Ramazzini. | 
| 
Neg 
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7 RAMinoTON COLLEGE.—On December 19, and the two 


an EXAMINATION will be held at this Col for the Election to a 

Scholarship of £50 a year, tenable for three years, in the Head Master's Candidates must 

not have exceeded the age of Sixteen on the day of election.—For further information apply to 
the Rev. the Hrap-Masrer. 


Leamington, November 4, 1864. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 39 a 


Head FREDERIC NASH. malate Principal of High 
5 RS Mons. E. SAPOLIN, M.A. Paris ; and others. 
Tuition Fees—in the Classical Division, 12 guineas per annum; in the English Division 
dg included), 9 guineas ; in the » 6 guineas. 
received at £48 per annum ; under Nine years of age, £42. Prospectuses 


on application. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The Examination of 
Condidetes for KING'S SCO ARSEIFS will take place in the Chapter Room, on 
the e 25th, and y the 26th N as o'clock in the Forenoon, when 
ine HOLARS will be appointed to supply the’ Diese Vaca: 
wee Scholarships (Eighteen in number) are of the aneual value of nearly £40 (£30 = 
oney, with exemption from Classical fogs), and axe tenable at the School for Four years, to 
which a Fifth may be added by the Dea 


Anyone under Fifteen years of age, ly at the School or wet is admissible as 
a Candidate, provided always that his Parents are not "3 f+-4 circumsta 
didates are reques i ites of their “Birth, and State- 


ments of Circumstances, to Mr. Eowp. Pree, the Dean and Chapter, the College, 
Durham, on or before Monday. November 


Further information may be had by applying to the Rev. Hewny Hotpen,D.D., Head Master. 
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(letter only), taple Inn, Chancery Lane. 


FINANCIAL AGENCY.—Established 1847.—Loans by y way 


F ld, I. hold, or Reversion: Property 
ed; Capital rl raised for Public Companies. Securities to 
obtained wi icitors, 


‘reduirements to Mr. 


HE SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL, Queen’s Gate Ter- 


K " W.—This Hotel is now open, and offers advantages 
to FAMILIES ant GENTLEMEN visiting London, ity to the Horticaltural 
and Kensin; Gardens, Row, and the Parks. ‘The recommended by Medical 
men as a Winter Kesidence for those requiring a mild and pure to Leadon are 
invited to inspect the Hotel. 

MALVERN. —Dr. STUMMES’S HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT and CARATORIVN is now leted, and ready for 
reception of Patients. + mle, and is surrounded by 


It lies on the hes of Malvern 
ea Fissure Grounds. The Douc 


on the premises. — For 
apply to Dr. Sromaes, Priessnitz House, - 


DUCATIONAL INSTITUTE for YOUNG LADIES. 
Director—Mr, ANTONIN. ROCHE, Knight of the Legion of Honour. Cadogan 


Fstab) 
rench, English, German, Italian, Geography, Astronomy, Singing, Piano, Drawing, 
inting, Dancing, &e. — Applications to addressed to Mr. A. Rocuz, Cadogan Gardens, 8.W 


PREPARATION for the ARMY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and 
UNIVERSITIES, LA a M.A. of Oxford, at a Coontey Mansion, two from 
wyth, and one mile from the Bow Street Station of the Shrewsbury Railway. There are 
extensive Grounds and good Stables attached to the House. Sea: athinga pe le distant. In 
Registrar General's returns, the district of Aberystwyth is one of the healthiest in the 
Kingdom.—Acdress, Rev. W. H. B., Cwmeynfelin, Aberystwyth. 


ANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and the LINE.—tThe Rev. 
HES, M. A., LL.D, of Cam , and Wrangler of his yesr.zeceives a few 
PUPILS. Ph the above. Has passed over Three ‘undred.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W 
OOLWICH, SANDHURST, and DIRECT COMMIS- 
SIONS.—A Cambridge M.A., Wrangler and Scholar of Trinity College, takes 
PUPILS.— Address, the Vicar of Doaney, near Windsor. 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, AND THE LINE EXAMINATIONS. 


AC CAMBRIDGE M.A., assisted by a High Wren ler and other 


perienced Masters, receives EIGHT | ~~ peal PUPILS. to Parents 
of Pupils have Passed.—6 Angell Terrace, Brixton 


EK DUCATION, in reparation for Naval Examination.— 
EASTMAN’S R. N. EST. SHMENT, Eastern Parade, Southsea. More than 700 
Pupils have entered H.M.’s ae every information, address Dr. Sprckeanect, as above. 


A © CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambridge, and late Fellow of his 
e, assisted in Classies by the lassic of his Year there, living in a very 

Sur:ey, receiving Twelve Pupils to be Educated for she Universities, Woo!wich, 
and the Pine, has VACANCIES, caused by the departure of Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen 
rocee'ing 3° ublic Examinations. — Address, in the first 


Inestener, 
CLERGYMEN and 


‘ollege or successful in recent 
18 Street, Rioomehury Square. 


Be and EDUCATION. — To 


hers. — tod Young Gentleman, in his Twenty. i Year, whose Education is 
dencient te to be received, as a SINGLE BOA ARDER, "into the Family of a competent 
and suita ve. Party’ residing in a Country district, either in Great Britain or abroad), who has 


uated at Ox Cambridge, or some other University, and who, with the requisite 
ualitications, may have time and to himself to the efficient Super- 
intenden nee P of the Studies in s of a Liberal 
m ) as, ability ‘end ordinary diligence on his part, 
Should fit hires within a reasonable period, for satisfactorily entering upon any of the Learned 
Professions, or for rag ony passing, if necessary,any of the Public Examinations ; such, for 
example, as that for the pion or © the Civil Service. Shomea ffered, inclusive of all extras, 
£200 sterling per annum.—Communications in answer to this advertisement (which will not be 
repeated) to be posted on or before November 26, to the address of “* Evvcarion,” care of Dr. 
Horner, Redcar, Yorkshire. 


TUTOR for COLLEGE.—A Clergyman, M.A., late Fellow of 


content College, and Oxford, who receives into his Vicarage (easily | 


m London) a ng Man to be prepared for entrance, has now a VACANCY. Very 
wanyof eerey ie Pupils have taken their : one is gone into Residence this Term.—Address, 
. care of Mr. R. Davis, Law Bookseller, 57 Carey Street, London, W.C. 


DRAWING TAUGHT by CORRESPONDENCE. — A 
of Drawing, Pupil pd the late ern, Ry has matured a System. and 
tested it Pret Eleven Years’ experience, for teaching Dra ing through the medium of the Post- 
Office.—Refere' to Pupils who taught this Method, with full part: 
forwarded on reppitestion Mr. C. F. Wittiams, 57 Park Place, Southampton. 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE (B.A) desires an Engagement 
on-Residen 


as PRIVATE TUTOR, Family or otherwise. t Engagement 
on : pplication.—Address,** Grapvarte,” care Messrs. Slatter & Rose: 


SANATORIUM, Svupsroox Park, Rich- 


mond Hill, Sane? —Physician, Dr. E WANE, A.,M.D. Edin. Univ.—For 
tural 


DWARD [| 
the treatment of Chro Diseases, prin principally by the combined 
Water, and Diet. ‘Turkish ont he Premises, under Dr. edical Direction. 


IRE in GRESHAM STREET WEST, London, E.C.— 


Messrs. THOMAS TAPLING & CO., Carpet Warehousemen until further 
notice, carry on their Business in premises ail communicating, at 44a » GRESHAM STREET, 
and 74 ALDERMANBURKY, oppenite those of Messrs. Baavacay, Greatrex, & Beau. 


D liers, by A tment, to H.R. 
HaAtcuar & CO » Booksellers, by: ppointment, H. 


Publish Bibles and -Books. 
New Publications of Merit. Children's et Periodicals. 
Books Bound. Libraries A 

Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 
7 -HAGUE, French Bookbinder, Old Bindings and Manuscript 


rer, 30 Museum Street, W.C. 


WRITING in LARGE QUANTITIES with 
EXPEDITION. 


wei RIGHT & MANSFIELD, Decorators, Cabinet Makers, and 
isterers, 3 Great Portland Street, Portland iting House Street. 
First cin M Medal 1862 awarded for “ Great Excellence of Design and Workmanship." 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 
HABLAND & FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


Ecclesiastical Decorators. Manufacturers of covery, of 
cuurcH DOMES LIC AFURNITUNE, Paper Hangin; 
Estimates furnished, oran [il d Priced C Surplices, &c. 


CounNcrL L MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862.— "The above Me/lals have been_awarded to SM 1TH 
& BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Street, to 31 Cornhill, E.C., where they ha 
opened extensive Show Kooms containing large assortments of Achromatic "Microscopes — 
scopes, and all classes of Uptical, Meteorological, and other Scientific and Appa- 
ratus.— Catalogues sent on receipt of six postage stamps. 


GMITH, BECK, & BECK’S New MERCURIAL MAXIMUM 
‘THERMOMETER. —This be put out of order, 
— Description sent free post, or to be had on 


JOHN BROGDEN. 
ORIGINAL GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTORY, 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


J) OHN BROGDEN, of 16 Henrretra STREET, Covent GARDEN, 
Goldsmith, finding some of his Customers have been led to think the Business was removed, 
respectfully informs them THISIS NOT THE CASE, having PURCHASED the GOODW 
aap whole of the valuable STOCK, and that al] the Workmen —— at the Old 
takes this eppertunlty, of of returning his warmest hee and acknowledgments for the ‘kind 
patronage and support bestowed on the late F 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, and FINE JEWELLERY. — 
FREDERIC HAWLEY, Sueceasor to Thomas Hawley, many = Ww 


atchmaker 
A antment to Hie lets ty George IV., invites 
Special 8 we rge invites inspection of his carefully 


\LIZABETH COLLEGE, Guernsey. — The Situation of Gold Wathen, 
MATHEMATICAL, MASTER will ill be V Vacant at Christmas. Salary, £220 per Day Pieces 
annum.—T d to the Rev. t! RINCIPAL, ” 
‘ Time Pieces with Shade aid Staind 160 , 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS CLUB.—An EXTRAORDINARY la Chaing newest patterns 8 “isis 
GENERAL MEETING will be held, Com Brooches, plain or set with 
wi be by by order of the Committee, on November 23, 1364, Bracelets 4 ° 
RESTORATION of the ANCIENT PRIORY CHURCH of pockets 0100 
BARTHOLOMEW, THE GREAT, West Smithfield, founded by Rahere a.v. » 
n the iay Review” of October 29), and will be thankfully rece! by the | Watch and Clock Warranted. Gems id, Silver, Shouse 
Chairman) Lowndes | Burchssed of Taken in Exchange. Watches. Cloaks. and 3 
airman), ice- ti 
w. arden: olomew Vestry. ERI tehm: Regen treet, from 
‘and Honorary Secreta 30 — ker and Goldsmith, 148 Regent Street, 
@) CLERGYMEN, OFFICERS of the NAVY 
and HE GOLD CHAIN MANUFAOTORY. 
7 NTILE MARINE, GENT d others reside T WATHE N & 


MERCA nt on the Sea Coast.—The 
NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSiTFUTION Nis pr red to estab! LIFE- 
BOAT STATION on any part of the Coast of the Un 
from A. disasters, 

ient number of men of boats at sea) 
to men the Life-Boat, an and a Committee formed from the SReddenne in the neighbourhood to 

portion o' nse.— addressed r. Rienan 


(TRAVELLING COMPANION.—A Geatiemen intending to 


Winter in Ital d afterwards to Travel in the South * 
with GENTLEMAN with similar views.-Address- E.G. 


‘WANTED, a Qualified JUNIOR ASSISTANT.—Address, 
Bookseller, Manchester. 


references, Mr. Szarsr, 


(THE PRESS. —A Gentleman, with Moderate Ability, and of 
Independent , wishes ENGAGEMENT. to 

Social character. so much desired Ay 

uction to Literary Work.—Address, Zeta, Clively's Newspaper Office, 430 Essex Road, N. 


CAPITALISTS, BANKERS, and Others—PARTNER- 


HIP.—A Mercantile and Shipows’ i Firm of 
from £20,000 a guaranteed.—Apply, by 


first instance, to Bischin Lane 


MON EY. — £10,000, ADVANCES are MADE 
Army and others, with secrecy and despatch, Private Gentlemen, 


to Officers in the Arm: 


ATHERSTON & SO 
12 Pall Mail East, 
HEAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 24s. to 


Ten Guineas. Also rated Catal from 10s. to 32s. Listsof Prices and 
Sizes sent free by post. Jp » Eilestoatet ustrated Catalogue of Bedateads and Priced List of 


Bedding also sent post-free 96 Tottenh 

PURNISH YOUR mum with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


CO" 
Papier Maché Tea in Sets. tren. 2is.,new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE'S—Bronzed Tea and Co: ee Urns, with Loysel's ent imp 
4 Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserv! 
ode at k Oil ‘purpose, large and handsome stock. 


3_Fenders 1 nd fur al mod Dproved pattern 

Cornices and Cornice-poles, a vi t 
3—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron if ry Utensils 
"S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &e 
ANES— dus Ch Mowers. Gat eras in Glass ead Broase, 63s. 

" as Chan new is in Glass ize, 3- 
Saddles, ana -clothing manufactured on their own ight elas, 


Harness. 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO., THE MONUMENT, LONDON BRIDGE. 
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